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THE TWO CARLYLES. 
BY G. M. TREVELYAN. 


‘THESE are the times that try men’s souls,’ and there are some 
writers who seem to speak to the times. Others we seek out as 
distractions to make us forget the terrible present, and as such 
they are then thrice welcome ; the greatest of these is Shakespeare. 
But some old authors when we read them seem to stand at our 
side, urging us to hold on and do our duty. Among these are 
Milton, and Meredith, but most of all Carlyle. Whatever the 
subject—Sartor, the Diamond Necklace, the essay on Scott or 
Johnson—it is all the same. The man speaks through his theme, 
however apparently remote to the war; he seems to understand 
these our times of grim necessity and primitive trial of the utmost 
qualities of men and nations. When you read Carlyle you feel 
you will never give tn. 

His admirers need have no fear that the charge of ‘ pro-German- 
ism’ rendering him at present suspect to good citizens will have 
any ultimate effect save to make his influence more purely good, 
and the public more discriminating in regard to one whom they 
ignorantly worshipped. We who truly loved him have long ago 
cloven our Carlyle in twain and thrown away the worser half of 
his doctrine, have strongly differentiated ‘Sartor,’ the ‘ French 
Revolution,’ and ‘ Past and Present ’ from those most entertaining 
but immoral works of his old age, ‘ Frederick’ and ‘ Latter-Day 
Pamphlets,’ This sifting process, that every true Carlylean has 
long ago done for himself, the world of journalism and broad rumour 
is now at last engaged in doing for that portion of the public which 
knows great authors and their doctrines only by what it reads of 
them in journals and magazines. For this let the war be thanked. 

iver since Carlyle’s death his name has been coupled with 
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Darwin’s in argument for every bit of Prussian brutality that any 
Anglo-Saxon wished to commit under the sun. This was to put a 
gloss upon the text of Darwin; but from Carlyle’s later works 
chapter and verse for the whole doctrine of force could warrantably 
be quoted. Some ‘imperialists,’ of a brand now fortunately gone 
obsolete, used twenty years ago to quote the sage of Chelsea against 
all counsels of humanity and common sense. Now that our 
imperialism stands for the opposite of all this, and is engaged in 
doubtful death-struggle with Prussianism on behalf of democracy, 
humanity, and peace, those who think of eternal literature in terms 
of daily journalism hasten to shake off the dust of Chelsea from 
their feet. Able editors, who most often quoted with approval 
what was worst and most Prussian in Carlyle, are now the hottest 
against him. 

He is being properly punished. We who love him can afford 
to wait. In time the public, who cannot permanently do without 
Carlyle, the most picturesque personality in our literature except 
Dr. Johnson, will learn to think of him as the author of ‘ Sartor’ 
and the other works that he wrote in his prime before he grew old 
and sour. Then they will discover that there lived, before 1850, 
a Carlyle of whom the journalists never told them ; a poet tender 
as Shakespeare in his loving pity for all men; full of humorous 
charity for their failings, faults, and vanities ; strong in sympathy 
with the poor and in just anger with their oppressors; one who 
was able, within forty years of the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion, to write the first and still the only interpretation of it which 
by reason of human insight and sympathy set those once loud 
events, now fallen so silent, fixed for ever in their place under the 
eternal stars. 


‘The fireship is old France, the old French form of life, her 
crew a generation of men, Wild are their cries- and their 
ragings there, like spirits tormented in that flame. But, on 
the whole, are they not gone, O reader? Their fireship and 
they, frightening the world, have sailed away; its flames and 
its thunders quite away, into the deep of Time. One thing 
therefore History will do: pity them all, for it went hard with 
them all.’ 


That is not everything there is to be said about the French 
Revolution, nor everything that Carlyle had to say; but it is 
the last word on it, and it is good to think that some day it 
will be the last word upon us also, writhing in our more terrible 
fireship of a whole world aflame. Mercifully we too, like Girondin 
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and Jacobin, shall some day have ‘sailed away, our fireship and 
we, into the deep of Time.’ And then may someone as tender 
as Carlyle write with as deep an understanding of us too in our 
human weakness and splendour, our generous hopes soon baffled by 
our follies, our ‘ screech-owlish debatings and recriminatings,’ our 
millions standing together in defiance of death and fate. 

There were two Thomas Carlyles. The first, born in 1795 
in a stonemason’s house in Ecclefechan, manfully struggled out 
through poverty and ill-bealth to the appointed destiny of his 
genius, as he has described by proxy in ‘ Sartor’ and in his match- 
less essay on Dr. Johnson. In the era of the Reform Bill he wrote 
‘Sartor’ and the ‘ French Revolution,’ sprang suddenly to fame 
at the age of forty-one, left in 1845 ‘ Past and Present ’ as his last 
will and testament to the British people, and vanished like his 
Teufelsdréckh, no man knows whither. 

The second Thomas Carlyle, by many confused with and by 
some more strangely preferred to the first, appeared about 1850, 
wrote in praise of Negro Slavery, the gospel of force and Frederick 
the Great, uttering the while complaints, similar to those he had 
condemned in Byron, about the trivial inconveniences of his own 
life, after he had obtained all those important goods the lack of 
which the first Carlyle had borne with silent courage. The second 
Carlyle lived on the reputation of his predecessor, but maintained 
it by the caustic style of his speech and writing. He occupied 
from 1850 to his death in 1881 much the same position among 
his contemporaries as Dr. Johnson; that is to say, he was 
acknowledged to be the greatest man by force of wit and character 
in a generation of great men; he was courted as Johnson was 
courted, and growled out to those who were admitted to his presence 
talk as well worth hearing as Johnson’s, though the political and 
literary theories it contained were as false as the Doctor’s. To 
posterity, Carlyle’s own writings are a substitute for Boswell. 
This was fortunate, for Froude could do nothing but solemnly 
reproduce all the most pernicious of his master’s doctrines, stript 
of his wit and genius. 

Properly speaking, the first Thomas Carlyle was nota‘ Victorian.’ 
He had ‘an age’ of his own, between the time of Shelley and 
Byron and the Victorians proper. He ‘ flourished ’ in the ‘thirties, 
and breathes the manful sense of the Reform Bill struggle. While 
Britain was convulsing itself in that most successful of all its 
crises since 1688, the unknown Scotchman, in frugal seclusion 
with that wonderful Jane of his, was practising ‘ plain living and 
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high thinking’ up among the moorland winds of Craigenputtock. 
In that solitude the future eulogist of Frederick the Great wrote 


as follows: 


‘ What, speaking in quite unofficial language, is the net purport 
and upshot of war? To my own knowledge, for example, there 
dwell and toil, in the British village of Dumdrudge, usually some 
five hundred souls. From these, by certain “ Natural Enemies ” 
of the French, there are successively selected, during the French 
war, say thirty able-bodied men : Dumdrudge, at her own expense, 
has suckled and nursed them ; she has, not without difficulty and 
sorrow, fed them up to manhood, and even trained them to crafts, 
so that one can weave, another build, another hammer, and the 
weakest can stand under thirty stone avoirdupois. Nevertheless, 
amid much weeping and swearing, they are selected ; all dressed 
in red ; and shipped away, at the public charges, some two thousand 
miles, or say only to the south of Spain; and fed there till wanted. 
And now to that same spot in the south of Spain, are thirty similar 
French artisans, from a French Dumdrudge, in like manner 
wending : till at length, after infinite effort, the two parties come 
into actual juxta-position, and Thirty stands fronting Thirty, 
each with a gun in his hand. Straightway the word “ Fire!” 
is given: and they blow the souls out of one another; and in 
place of sixty brisk useful craftsmen, the world has sixty dead 
carcasses, which it must bury, and anew shed tears for. Had these 
men any quarrel? Busy as the Devil is, not the smallest! They 
lived far enough apart ; were the entirest strangers; nay, in so 
wide a Universe, there was even, unconsciously, by Commerce, 
some mutual helpfulness between them. How then? Simpleton! 
their Governors had fallen out; and, instead of shooting one 
another, had the cunning to make these poor blockheads shoot. 
—Alas, so is it in Deutschland, and hitherto in all other lands; 
still as of old, “ what devilry soever Kings do, the Greeks must pay 
the piper ! ’.—In that fiction of the English Smollett, it is true, the 
final Cessation of War is perhaps prophetically shadowed forth ; 
where the two Natural Enemies, in person, take each a Tobacco- 
pipe, filled with Brimstone ; light the same, and smoke in one 
another’s faces, till the weaker gives in: but from such predicted 
Peace-Era, what blood-filled trenches, and contentious centuries, 
may still divide us!’ (Sartor, II. 8.) 


The future prophet of the gospel of force wrote thus : 


‘With other eyes, too, could I now look upon my fellow man ; 
with an infinite Love, an infinite Pity. Poor, wandering, wayward 
man! Art thou not tried, and beaten with stripes, even as I 
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am ? Ever, whether thou bear the royal mantle or the beggar’s 
gabardine, art thou not so weary, so heavy-laden; and thy Bed 
of Rest is but a Grave. O my Brother, my Brother, why cannot 
I shelter thee in my bosom, and wipe away all tears from thy eyes! 
—Truly, the din of many-voiced Life, which, in this solitude, with 
the mind’s organ, I could hear, was no longer a maddening discord, 
but a melting one: like inarticulate cries, and sobbings of a dumb 
creature, which in the ear of Heaven are prayers. The poor Earth, 
with her poor joys, was now my needy Mother, not my cruel Step- 
dame; Man, with his so mad Wants and so mean Endeavours, 
had become the dearer to me; and even for his sufferings and his 
sins, I now first named him Brother. Thus was I standing in the 
porch of that “Sanctuary of Sorrow”; by strange, steep ways, 
had I too been guided thither; and ere long its sacred gates 
would open, and the “Divine Depth of Sorrow” lie disclosed 
tome.’ (Sartor, II. 9.) 


There were indeed two Carlyles. But the one cannot wholly 
escape responsibility for the other, any more than Dr. Jekyll could 
wash his hands of Mr. Hyde. Mr. Shaw has told us that he him- 
self perishes and is remade pheenix-like once in every eight years ; 
yet at least he seems to come up very much the same bird each 
time. But Carlyle in 1870 is not the same as the Carlyle of 1830 ; 
Teufelsdréckh, though German by name, would not have mocked 
or triumphed over suffering France or any other human tragedy. 
There is more difference of nature between the two Carlyles than 
between even the two Burkes, though nothing is more certain than 
that, if the American Revolution had broken out in 1793 instead 
of 1776, the later Burke would have turned the hose-pipe of his 
celestial vitriol on to the appearance of ‘ Jacobinism ’ and ‘ Paineism ’ 
among the ‘ swinish multitude ’ across the Atlantic. 

The next point of interest is to examine the process by which 
the first Carlyle was gradually transformed into the second. Much, 
I am sure, was due to physical and physiological change wrought 
in him by advancing years. ‘This was the chief, though possibly 
not the only, reason why Wordsworth wrote glorious poetry between 
the ages of twenty-five and thirty-five, and mild verses for Sunday 
schools from thirty-five to eighty, with appalling results on the 
large volume known and loved by us as his ‘ Poetical Works.’ 
‘The unimaginable touch of time’? affected Carlyle differently 
but no less strongly. His style and humour were little affected ; 
it was. his temper and his doctrines that suffered. His later 


1 That I confess was written by the later Wordsworth. 
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doctrines are the vent he found for the ill temper of his declining 
years, a dyspeptic old man’s failure to endure the diseases his 
flesh was heir to with the stern but kindly courage with which he 
had borne them in his youth. After all, the first Carlyle was 
fifty years of age before he passed away. 

The transition stage between the first and second Carlyle is 
found in the man who wrote ‘ Oliver Cromwell.’ In that book 
we can see the first Carlyle passing into the second, and can trace 
the process. The subject he had in hand was peculiarly adapted 
to hasten the change. The figure of Cromwell was to Carlyle a 
great opportunity and a great temptation. He rose to the oppor- 
tunity and he yielded to the temptation. Carlyle did much good 
to Cromwell, but Cromwell did much harm to Carlyle. Carlyle 
established Oliver’s greatness of soul as an historical fact, hidden 
from previous historians. The Cromwell as hypocrite, even the 
Caesar-like Cromwell of Marvell’s Ode, are no longer believed in by 
students or by the world at large. What Cromwell was in his inner 
heart Carlyle has made clear to us. But what he was objectively 
to his fellow-countrymen Carlyle did not see. For that we must 
go to Gardiner and Professor Firth. The true Oliver, overthrowing 
Charles’ tyranny and then saving England from the fate of Russia 
to-day, but otherwise able to leave no permanent institutions, 
except the disastrous ‘settlement’ of Ireland; an earnest soul, 
struggling and erring, succeeding and failing in the grip of impossible 
circumstances, was misrepresented to us by Carlyle as a perfect 
hero, always right in a world of fools and knaves. 

Carlyle was tempted by hero-worship, a noble doctrine, towards 
the base belief in the doctrine of force. Oliver was his primrose 
path which he followed till he reached the hell flames of Frederick. 
The doctrine that one strong man is likely to be right and all a 
whole world or nation wrong, and that it is well that he should 
rule them by the sword, is a bad doctrine. It is not the doctrine 
of William the Silent, of Washington, of Cavour, or of Lincoln. 
It is the doctrine of Strafford, of Frederick, of Napoleon, and of 
Bismarck. The story of the Protector, though not really an 
argument in favour of this doctrine if we consider the events of 
the Restoration, nevertheless is the only tale in history that can 
make the doctrine appear attractive to generous spirits. Carlyle, 
drawn to what was good in Cromwell by his own Puritan upbringing, 
and to what was bad in Cromwell by an invalid’s increasing 
impatience with all his own contemporaries, yielded to the tempta- 
tion to think his hero invariably right, and all his hero's 
contemporaries wrong. This facile habit of judging complicated 
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problems marred his judgment and his feelings, and he never 
recovered his former sanity. 

This disastrous change in Carlyle’s outlook on his fellow 
men, which thenceforth disabled him much as an historian, and 
altogether as a teacher of ethics, can be traced stage by stage in 
his writings between 1840 and 1850. When he lectured ‘On 
Heroes’ in 1840, the seeds of the evil were there, but, as yet, un- 
developed ; he was still essentially the Carlyle of ‘Sartor.’ In 
1850, when he published ‘Latter-Day Pamphlets,’ the vicious 
process is complete; he is already the second Carlyle, almost a 
misanthrope, and politically altogether a ‘ Prussian.’ The stages 
of this process are worth the tracing. 

In 1843 he published the last work of his great period—‘ Past 
and Present.’ One fault, pardonable in the book itself, but ominous 
of later developments of the ‘strong man’ theory, is a readiness 
to approve every act of his hero. Abbot Samson was clearly a 
hero, and, on the whole, of the right kind ; but equally clearly some 
of his acts, even as Carlyle tells them, were those of a medieval 
Abbot grasping everything for Mother Church. But such is the 
force of hero-worship, that his every act is sacred to his ultra- 
protestant biographer. Another criticism that could be made of 
‘Past and Present,’ which has perhaps done more than any other 
single volume to better ‘the condition of England,’ is that, while 
he analyses the evils of his own day in a manner then as novel as 
it was true, his remedies consist too much of a cry for ‘ leadership,’ 
‘captains of industry,’ and so forth, and not enough in any hope 
in the mass of the people acting in Committees, Trade Unions, 
Co-operative Societies, and in the general effect of education and 
democracy. In that also we may detect the origins of manifold 
aberrations in his later years. But ‘ Past and Present’ is a noble 
book. 

The real turning point in Carlyle’s outlook on life occurred in 
the course of his study of Stuart England. He began to work 
seriously on that subject in the early ‘forties, originally with the 
intention of writing, not a Life of Cromwell, but a history of the 
English during the early Stuart period. He wrote some chapters 
and threw them aside to engage upon Cromwell alone. Those 
rejected chapters were posthumously published in 1898 as his 
‘Historical Sketches.’ Though ‘sketchy,’ these fragments are 
in one sense far more truly ‘historical’ than the finished portrait 


1 See also in his Essays,‘ Two hundred end fifty years ago. Duelling,’ and 
his note to the title. 
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of the Protector. For they still retain that quality of Carlyle’s 
earlier work, especially of the ‘ French Revolution,’ —sympathetic 
understanding of a whole generation of men in all their various 
activities. It is this quality which is most conspicuously lacking 
in Carlyle’s later work, beginning with his ‘ Cromwell’ (1845), where 
everyone else of that great generation is misunderstood and abused 
because everyone at one point or another opposed the will of the 
Hero. The ‘ Historical Sketches’ are fragments of a noble epic 
on the English race. Carlyle abandoned it to write the life of one 
Englishman, and to prove all other Englishmen fools or knaves 
fit only to be ruled by him if they had but knownit. In comparing 
the two books a radical change of view can be detected. When 
Carlyle threw his ‘sketches’ aside, he abandoned his highest 
calling for a lower aim. The eyes of his spirit were already so far 
dimmed with age, that he felt he could no longer embrace the larger 
vision of all England, but only of Cromwell. He lavished on a 
Hero what was meant for mankind. He lost for ever the Shake- 
spearean breadth and insight born of love, which had till then 
dedicated his mighty powers wholly to the good of men. 

That he would ever descend from English Oliver to the cynical 
heartlessness of Frederick was scarcely yet to be foreseen. But 
anyone studying the Irish chapters in ‘Cromwell’ can scarcely be 
surprised. No figure less noble than Oliver’s would have beguiled 
Carlyle into irreflective approval of all the acts of a fellow creature. 
But once that fatal attitude has been adopted, ‘settlements’ of 
Ireland, seizures of Silesia, and partitions of Poland are as nothing. 
Once the dismissal of the Rump is made matter of rejoicing to the 
biographer rather than a bitter necessity, as it seemed to the man 
who did it, it is easy to despise all Parliaments as ‘ talking shops,’ 
and all quiet, prosaic attempts to reach agreement among men as 
unworthy of the heroic Muse. 


Carlyle was the most historically minded of all historians, at 
least in this sense, that the facts of the past were to him of more 
spiritual importance than any fiction, and moved him as much 
as the facts of his own experience. His contempt for poetry and 
fiction, which entirely vitiates his literary judgments as such, 
was an error growing out of his abnormal depth of feeling for the 
real personal life of the past. That feeling was itself a reflex of 
his equally intense feeling for the personal life of the present. To 
see a working woman stand waiting for her husband at the station 
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moved him far more than the poems of Keats or Shelley. But the 
women who waited for their husbands to come back from the plough 
in Stuart or Plantagenet times were just as real to him. He longed 
passionately to ‘lift the curtain of night’ fallen over the dead 
centuries and see our forerunners also face to face. That was the 
prime motive of his interest in history. His attraction to history 
was not mainly ethical or philosophic, still less scientific, but pure 
human. History was to him ‘the essence of innumerable bio- 
graphies.’ This passionate human sympathy with the individual 
men and women of the poor, struggling human race lies at the 
root of his value as an historian. His famous ‘ graphic’ qualities 
drew thence their inspiration.’ 

To Carlyle it never ceased to be a fresh daily wonder and mystery 
that although each of the countless myriads of the past ‘have 
been swallowed up of time, and there remains no wreck of them 
any more,’ yet each of these had once been as actual and as full 
of ripe living force as we who live to-day, ourselves about to vanish 
no less utterly. He not only knew, as we all know, but felt, as we 
do not all feel, that in point of reality there is nothing to choose 
between the hour we live in now and two hundred or two thousand 
yearsago. Round this mystery his imagination constantly brooded. 

The Elizabethan poets were also possessed by this cycle of 
thought, one of Shakespeare’s most magnificent themes; but 
the Elizabethans’ chief concern was that the present would soon 
merge in the past and be gone. Carlyle emphasised most the 
corresponding fact that the past was once as living as the present. 

It was partly because the past was as real and as human to 
him as the present that he was able to apply to it constantly his 
sense of humour. In that great gift he had an advantage over 
other historians (for even Gibbon’s humour was not human but 
intellectual). Most historians are too little at home in the past 
to joke about it. But again and again Carlyle illuminates by a 
chuckle or guffaw some pompous historical situation only fit to be 
laughed at, like so many situations in our own daily life, which, 
after all, is made up of the same stuff as this apparently so solemn 
‘past.’ The ‘ forked radish’ is of all ages, all races, all Churches, 
and all ranks, and is usually laughable enough. 

In the essay on ‘ Biography ’ (1839) Carlyle revealed the secret 
of his art : 

‘Let anyone bethink him how impressive the smallest historical 
fact may become, as contrasted with the grandest fictitious event ; 
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what an incalculable force lies for us in this consideration. The 
Thing which I here hold imaged in my mind did actually occur; 
was, in very truth, an element in the system of the All, whereof 
I too form part; had therefore, and has, through all time, an 
authentic being ; is not a dream, but a reality! We ourselves can 
remember reading, in “ Lord Clarendon,” with feelings perhaps 
somehow accidentally opened to it,—certainly with a depth of 
impression strange to us then and now,—that insignificant-looking 
passage, where Charles, after the battle of Worcester, glides down, 
with Squire Careless, from the Royal Oak, at nightfall, being 
hungry: how, “ before morning they came to a poor cottage, the 
owner whereof, being a Roman Catholic, was known to Careless.” 
How this poor drudge, being knocked-up from his snoring, “ carried 
them into a little barn full of hay, which was a better lodging than 
he had for himself”; and by and by, not without difficulty, 
brought His Majesty “a piece of bread and a great pot of butter- 
milk,” saying candidly that “ he himself lived by his daily labour, 
and that what he had brought him was the fare he and his wife 
had”: on which nourishing diet his Majesty, “staying upon the 
haymow,” feeds thankfully for two days ; and then departs, under 
new guidance. Singular enough, if we will think of it! This, 
then, was a genuine flesh-and-blood Rustic of the year 1651: he 
did actually swallow bread and buttermilk (not having ale and 
bacon), and do field-labour: with these hobnailed “shoes ” has 
sprawled through mud-roads in winter, and, jocund or not, driven 
his team a-field in summer: he made bargains; had chafferings 
and higglings, now a sore heart, now a glad one; was born; was 
a son, was a father; toiled in many ways, being forced to it, till 
the strength was all worn out of him; and then—lay down “to 
rest his galled back,” and sleep there till the long-distant morning ! 
How comes it, that he alone of all the British rustics who tilled 
and lived along with him, on whom the blessed sun on that same 
“ fifth day of September ” was shining, should have chanced to 
rise on us? We see him but for a moment; for one moment, 
the blanket of the Night is rent asunder, so that we behold and 
see, and then closes over him—for ever. 

‘, . . It is well worth the Artist’s while to examine for himself 
what it is that gives such incidents their memorableness ; his aim 
likewise is, above all things, to be memorable. Half the effect, 
we already perceive, depends on the object ; on its being real, on 
its being really seen. The other half will depend on the observer ; 
and the question now is: How are real objects to be so seen; on 
what quality of observing, or of style in describing, does this so 
intense pictorial power depend? Often a slight circumstance 
contributes curiously to the result; some little, and perhaps to 
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appearance accidental, feature is presented ; a light-gleam, which 
instantaneously excites the mind, and urges it to complete the 

icture, and evolve the meaning thereof for itself. By critics, 
such light-gleams and their almost magical influence have frequently 
been noted: but the power to produce such, to select such features 
as will produce them, is generally treated as a knack, or trick of 
the trade, a secret for being “graphic”; whereas these magical 
feats are, in truth, rather inspirations ; and the gift of performing 
them, which acts unconsciously, without forethought, and as if 
by nature alone, is properly a genius for description.’ 


Thus, for once in his life, does Carlyle stop to analyse his own 
‘genius for description.’ In the next paragraph, surely a very 
memorable one, he goes on further to define the root of this power 
that was in him: . 


‘One grand, invaluable secret there is, however, which includes 
all the rest: To have an open loving heart, and what follows from 
the possession of such. This it is that opens the whole mind, quickens 
every faculty of the intellect to do its fit work, that of knowing: 
and therefrom, by sure consequence, of vividly uttering-forth. Other 
secret for being “ graphic ” is there none, worth having: but this 
is an all sufficient one. See, for example, what a small Boswell 
can do! Hereby, indeed, is the whole man made a living mirror, 
wherein the wonders of this ever-wonderful Universe are, in their 
true light (which is ever a magical, miraculous one) represented, 
and reflected back on us. It has been said, “ the heart sees farther 
than the head.” ’ 


This ‘loving heart, ’ embracing all mankind in sympathy or at 
least in pity, beat in Carlyle’s own bosom when he wrote his greatest 
works. As his heart grew colder his power as an historian grew 
less, His vision became blurred by a habit of hypochondriac 
misanthropy. But, such is the paradox of genius, or, perhaps, of 
all human nature, he never in his gruffest years wholly lost that 
‘loving heart ’ in his outlook on mankind, even when he most railed 
at it. He never fell to Swift’s level. And so, even in ‘ Frederick,’ 
when he can get away from his accursed hero, he often reveals 
his ‘loving heart’ in picturing some memorable, vivid scene of 
eighteenth-century human life, as if he were still writing from 
Craigenputtock, or walking over Drumclog moor with young Irvine 
by his side. 

In ‘ Past and Present,’ what attracted Carlyle in Monk Jocelyn’s 
chronicle of Abbot Samson was just this loving Boswell-like detail 
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of daily record, that opened a window into the common, human 
life of the twelfth century itself. But Carlyle, in bis scorn of 
‘ fiction,’ has omitted to observe how much of the interest of that 
chronicle as decanted for us in his book is derived from his own 
powers of imagination expanding the bald statements of the monk, 
The value of Jocelyn’s facts lies not in themselves alone, but also 
in a whole chain of other facts they suggest to a lively imagination. 
Thus, for instance, in the account of King John’s visit to the 
monastery, when he and his men ate the monks out of house and 
home, and left a wretched ‘thirteen sterlingii’ in recompense, 
Carlyle says : 


‘King Lackland was there, verily he; and did leave these 
tredecim sterlingii, if nothing more, and did live and look in one 
way or the other, and a whole world was living and looking along 
with him! There, we say, is the grand peculiarity ; the immeasur- 
able one; distinguishing, to a really infinite degree, the poorest 
historical Fact from all Fiction whatsoever.’ 


And yet the picture of King John’s visit has been eked out 
for us by Carlyle’s own excursion into ‘ poetry’ or ‘fiction’; on 
the very same page we have just read : 


‘With Jocelyn’s eyes we discern almost nothing of John Lack- 
land. As through a glass darkly, we with our own eyes and 
appliances, intensely looking, discern at most: A _ blustering, 
dissipated, human figure, with a kind of blackguard quality air, 
in cramoisy velvet, or other uncertain texture, uncertain cut, with 
much plumage and fringing; and numerous other human figures 
of the like ; riding abroad with hawks ; talking noisy nonsense.’ 


What is this but ‘fiction’ expanding the historical data to give 
a fuller picture of the past ? So, too, in the case of the labourer 
who gave Prince Charles the buttermilk, the passionate interest he 
aroused in Carlyle was mainly due to this, that the sudden vision 
of him suggested all the other million English labourers of that 
day whom Carlyle, by his imaginative powers of fiction, bodied 
forth from the given example of this one man of solid fact. 

The chief value of one historical fact truly seen is that it sets 
our imaginations working as to the other like facts of the period 
which we cannot see, but can imaginatively deduce from the fact 
given us. The Paston letters inspire Stevenson to write the ‘ Black 
Arrow,’ and enable the rest of us to imagine the rough, vigorous 
life in a thousand other manors besides those of the Paston family. 
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They repeople every ruined castle for us with living men and 
women, in whose cheeks the hot blood of the fifteenth century 
is still coursing. Chaucer’s Prologues to the ‘Canterbury Tales’ 
are, strictly speaking, not ‘true’; there may never have been 
precisely those people on that particular pilgrimage; but the 
Prologue and some of the Tales enable us to imagine the life of 
our ancestors of that day in a manner true as well as living. Even 
Shakespeare’s historical plays, though full of monstrous ana- 
chronisms and historical errors, do at least make the past live. 
The borders of ‘fact’ and ‘fiction,’ therefore, are not so precise 
as Carlyle would have us think when he condemns ‘fiction.’ But 
when he praises ‘ fact,’ he is right, for he praises it as a poet. And 
so let us end with his own ending to Jocelyn’s chronicle, where 
the monk’s manuscript breaks off : 


‘Magnanimous Samson, his life is but a labour and a journey ; 
a bustling and a justling, till the still Night come. He is sent for 
again, over sea, to advise King Richard touching certain Peers of 
England, who had taken the Cross, but never followed it to Palestine ; 
whom the Pope is inquiring after. The magnanimous Abbot makes 
preparation for departure; departs, and—And Jocelin’s Bos- 
wellean Narrative, suddenly shorn-through by the scissors of 
Destiny, ends, There are no words more, but a black line, and 
leaves of blank paper. Irremediable: the miraculous hand, that 
held all this theatric-machinery, suddenly quits hold ; impenetrable 
Time Curtains rush down; in the mind’s eye all is again dark, 
void ; with loud dinning in the mind’s ear, our real-phantasmagory 
of St. Edmundsbury plunges into the bosom of the Twelfth Century 
again, and allis over. Monks, Abbot, Hero-worship, Government, 
Obedience, Coeur-de-Lion and St. Edmund’s Shrine, vanish like 
Mirza’s vision; and there is nothing left but a mutilated black 
Ruin amid green botanic expanses, and oxen, sheep and dilettanti 
pasturing in their places.’ 


(Note.—The author, not being within reach of any books of 
reference except three pocket volumes of Carlyle, has been forced 
to draw largely on memory, but believes that these reflections contain 
no inaccuracies of a kind to invalidate the argument.) 





THE SAVING OF FRANCE IN tog14 
BY MAJOR-GENERAL SIR GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. 


Il. 


Ir is not easy to grasp the plans on both sides in the campaign 
of 1914 on the Western Front without a few simple diagrams, 
but if we use them we ought to realise the danger. Diagrams 
always seem to convey the idea that strategy is a sort of geometry, 
instead of an art involving the study of human problems, intensely 
interesting moral factors, individual personalities, the nature, 
organisation, equipment, and supply of armies, and, after those 
points, the features of the country in whick. the armies are moved. 
Then again, to give a true idea of country diagrams are of course 
quite useless, and most maps are almost as bad. 

In the old Staff College days, to which I have referred, we 
‘teachers’ sometimes used to play a trick upon the ‘ student’ 
officers, in order to find out which of them really grasped the nature 
of a country laid out before them, and thereby to decide which of 
them were likely to make good tactical leaders. We used to have 
Staff Tours.all over the south of England, which generally ended 
up in big (imaginary) battles. Student officers filled the ‘ generals’’ 
commands on both sides, and brother students did the staff 
work for them. The ‘teachers’ watched them at work, and 
held conferences, commonly called ‘ pow-wows,’ afterwards. The 
‘ generals’ were left quite free to handle their imaginary armies 
as they liked, and both sides were given as much information about 
the enemy as they would have had in actual warfare. The schemes 
were so drawn up that, if they meant fighting, as they were 
encouraged to do, their main armies would meet in a battle within 
five days. The time available was limited by the travelling allow- 
ances we were authorised by the War Office (and the taxpayer) 
to spend. This was the trick we used to play. The ‘ generals’ 
and staff officers on one side were collected on some high spot 
with a good view, in order to make their dispositions for the battle 
and write their orders. They were first told to study the ground 
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very carefully with the aid of their maps, and thoroughly to identify 
all conspicuous features. After an interval of about half an hour, 
they would be collected and given some information—say that 
‘an enemy force of all arms was massed behind Beacon Hill,’ a 
conspicuous feature visible in the distance. That would be the 
test. About half the heads would go up, half would go down. 
Those officers mostly likely to make tactical leaders would raise 
their eyes at once to look at the hill, the other half would look 
down at their maps, and they might become strategists, rather 
than tacticians. 

For the tactical leader, the nature of the ground and its features 
are vitally important factors ; a good leader of troops must know 
his ground personally, and keep its smallest features in his head. 
The strategist is obliged to rely upon maps. These give him but 
little idea of the natural features of the ground and obstacles to 
movement unless they show the hills by contours, and even if they 
do that they do not fell him enough about marshes, which vary so 
much with the weather; ‘General Mud’ has as formidable an 
influence upon the strategist as he has upon the tactician. But for 
communications maps are invaluable, especially for railways and 
roads, though, to make use of this information, a strategist must also 
know his resources in rolling-stock and in wheeled transport. With 
these points acknowledged, we will try, as far as the information 
has so far been published, to follow the main strategical movements 
which saved France in 1914, using a few simple diagrams as 
illustrations. Here is No. 1 :—(The large black squares are the 
German army corps shown at their administration centres, the 
large white ones are the French. The small white squares are the 
British and the Belgian divisions. The great point to remember 
is that they are not inanimate pieces on a chessboard, but teeming 
with life. For example, one of the little British squares represents 
18,000 human beings, 5600 horses, and 1270 guns and vehicles, 
requiring 85 railway trains (British type) to carry them, and 
occupying at least fifteen miles if marching on one road.) 

In the May Cornhill we have already studied the respective 
strategical plans roughly, and this diagram is useful to show how 
much had to be done by both sides in order to carry them out. The 
19th French Corps, in Algeria, had to be brought across the Medi- 
terranean, where the Goeben and Breslau were at large. The British 
army, if it intervened, had to be brought across the Channel. The 
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German High Seas Fleet, with all its smaller vessels, and minelayers, 
was available to interfere, if not prevented by the British navy. 
On land, the Germans had decided to leave five army-corps to hold 
the Russians in check until their plan to demolish the French 
army had succeeded. The essence of the German plan was to 
strike a smashing blow with an immense force—ten army corps— 
round the left flank of the French army, roll it up, and complete 
its defeat by another encircling blow at the right flank in the 
south ; and this seems a suitable point at which to mention that 
Clausewitz, at whose feet the Great General Staff sit to this day, 
wrote about a hundred years ago: ‘The centre of gravity of the 
French power lies in its military force and in Paris. To defeat 
the former in one or more battles, to take Paris, and drive the 
wreck of the French across the Loire, must be the object of the 
Allies. The pit of the stomach of the French monarchy is between 
Paris and Brussels.’ 

As affecting the northern flank, I think the Germans must 
have had two schemes, one to use if Belgium did not stand by her 
obligation to defend her neutrality, the other to meet the case 
which actually occurred. In the first scheme they would not 
have troubled Belgian territory north of the Meuse and Sambre 
valleys. Time is everything, and if the Belgians did not delay 
them, and they could at once use all Belgian railways and 
roads, they calculated that they could get at the French flank 
before mobilisation had been completed, before the Algerian 
army corps could be brought over, and long before the little 
British army could help. This was not the plan actually adopted ; 
I only mention it because it brings out still more clearly the heroism 
of the Belgians in defending their national honour, knowing what 
sacrifice would be entailed, instead of taking the easier but dis- 
honourable alternative of letting the German armies cross their 
southern provinces. 

The Germans adopted their second plan, a wide sweep of ten 
army corps north of the Meuse and Sambre valleys, the most 
northerly columns passing through Brussels and thence through 
Tournai, leaving Mons on their left, and so round the flank of 
the Franco-British army. 

The frontiers were crossed during the night of August 3-4. 
The German armies were numbered from 1 to 7, counting from 
north to south. The Ist and 2nd armies, both to form the northern 


_ outflanking force, were commanded respectively by von Kluck 
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and von Biilow. Owing to the resistance of the Belgian 3rd 
Division, holding the ground between the forts of Liége, and to 
the heroic defence of the forts themselves under General Leman, 
who stayed in charge of them after he had to send his division 
away to join the main Belgian army, the Germans did not 
capture all the forts until the 16th, although they had succeeded 
in getting into Liége itself on the 8th. 

Nothing could be more despicable than the way in which the 
Germans gave an Official assurance to the Belgians on July 30 that 
their neutrality would be respected, and then, on August 2, de- 
manded that the armies should cross Belgium. This point, and 
the German attempts at justification, have already been dealt 
with, and Prince Lichnowsky’s revelations have stripped off the 
last rag of camouflage with which they strove to cover their dis- 
honour. I do not propose to deal here with the moral factors 
again, only with the actual military movements to carry out the 
plan. From the purely military point of view, the staff work in 
rapid movement of masses was very efficient. I think it must 
have created a world record in such work. Although the forts 
were holding out and firing upon the improvised bridges in the 
short reach of the River Meuse between Liége and the Dutch 
frontier, long columns of troops were poured through that narrow 
gap, through Liége itself, as soon as it was captured, and along all 
the roads to the southward. 

The Belgian army made a gallant stand north-west of Liége, 
on the line of the River Gette, against von Kluck’s army and the 
German cavalry divisions, but as soon as the Aix-la-Chapelle-Liége- 
Louvain railway line was captured, the Germans were enabled to 
provision large masses in their continued advance, and the Belgians 
were obliged on August 18 to fall back to the northward, under 
the shelter of the outer forts of Antwerp. 

The whole German plan depended upon the movements of 
von Kluck’s army, which had the longest distance to cover before 
it could get round the flank of the French. All the German armies 
to the southward had to conform to von Kluck’s movements, 
and the time gained by the steadfastness of Belgium, by the 
heroic resistance of the Liége forts under General Leman, and by 
the gallant stand of the Belgian field army under their King, 
had an invaluable effect upon the ultimate issue. I have 
therefore dealt with these movements at some length, Time 
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was everything. The French army was completing mobilisation. 
The Algerian corps was being brought across the Mediterranean, 
and four British divisions and a cavalry division were crossing 
the Channel and landing at the French northern ports. 
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Let us now look at the operations from the Franco-British 
point of view as matters stood on August 23, the day that von 
Kluck’s army reached Mons. Here see Diagram No. 2,' though 
this does seem such a futile way of depicting a struggle between 
millions of human beings. 

I have selected August 23 because, by that day, the move- 
ments on both sides had begun to develop sufficiently to indicate 
the general plans, though that does not mean that each side had 
full knowledge of the general situation. It is just on that point 
that military histories fail us as a rule. We sit in our arm-chairs 
years afterwards, and read the words of critics who hold up great 
leaders to ridicule because they did this or that, quite forgetting 
that they were working in the fog of war, and only by intuition 
—-never by certain knowledge —could they divine the distribution 
and movements of their enemy’s forces. In after years, wars are 
so often discussed as if they were games of chess, played upon smooth 
flat boards with no obstacles to movement, with all the pieces 
on both sides clearly visible to both combatants ; not to mention 
the fact that the ‘pieces’ in the great game of war are not bits 
of wood or ivory, but human beings with souls and wills of their 


own, and, above all, stomachs to feed. Charles Kingsley was 
the first author I came across who expressed himself on this point. 
These are his words (from ‘ Westward Ho!’): ; 


‘While the literary man is laying down the law at his desk 
as to how many troops should be moved here, and what rivers 
should be crossed there, and where the cavalry should have been 
brought up, and when the flank should have been turned, the 
wretched man who has to do the work finds the matter settled 
for him by pestilence, want of shoes, empty stomachs, bad roads, 
heavy rains, hot suns, and a thousand other stern warriors who 


never show on paper.’ 


Charles Kingsley was essentially a man of action rather than 
a critic. At Eversley he was well within reach both of Aldershot 
and of the Staff College at Camberley... He made the most of these 
opportunities and gained much knowledge of military matters 
from his many soldier friends. 

Referring now to Diagram 2, we see the French 5th army all 
south of the Sambre, and falling back before a combined attack 


1 Based upon Fhe Marne Campaign, by Major F. E. Whitton. (Constable & Co.) 
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made by the 2nd and 8rd German armies. Sir John French’s 
force is formed up beyond their left, ready for the combined swing 
forward to meet the armies of von Kluck (lst) and von Biilow 
(2nd), in accordance with Joffre’s plan, but heavily engaged with 
the lst German army. We see the 3rd and 4th French armies 
which had failed in their effort to push forward, and remember 
that their forced retirement exposed the flank of the 5th army. 
We also ponder over the fact that the Belgian 4th Division was 
nearly overwhelmed and retiring from Namur, and that fortress, 
which was to have been the pivot of Joffre’s offensive movement + 
on this flank, was falling to the Germans. Above all, in studying 
the French strategy at this time, we remember the skill with which 
the Germans had concealed the strength of the force they were 
employing north of the Meuse and Sambre valleys. Up to 
August 20 they had been massing behind a screen of cavalry, 
protected by infantry sent forward on motor transport, and they 
had been waiting for the order which would open the sluices and 
let loose the flood of troops designed to carry out the great turning 
movement. A French cavalry corps under Sordet had penetrated 
far to the eastward in Belgium without being able to clear up the 
situation, and on arriving in the neighbourhood of Mons, Sir John 
French was told that he had in front of him ‘little more than 
one, or at most two, of the enemy’s army corps, with perhaps 
one cavalry division.’ 

By August 22 critical events had occurred. The French 3rd 
and 4th armies had been driven back by weight of numbers. The 
French seem originally to have expected the British to arrive 
by August 20. General Lanzerac (5th army) had received orders 
for his move forward into Belgium towards Namur, and had repre- 
sented on August 21 that he would have to wait until the 24th 
to make the proposed concerted forward movement? with the 
British north of the River Sambre; the date of advance was left 
to his discretion, and, as matters turned out, but few of his troops 
were sent north of that river. The result was that, when the 
British took up their position and fought at Mons on August 23, 
there was an open gap on their right between them and Charleroi. 
The 5th French army (Lanzerac) were in a critical position. 
1 See previous article. This plan was apparently formed before August 20 


(see below). 2 See previous article. 
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They were heavily engaged with von Biilow’s (2nd) German army 
about Charleroi during the whole of the 22nd and the morning of 
the 23rd, when the Germans forced the crossings over the Sambre ; 
their right flank had been exposed by the retirement of their 3rd 
and 4th armies, and at the same time the Germans were pressing 
into Namur, which could no longer be relied upon as a fortified pivot 
for the proposed advance north of the Sambre. Namur had been 
expected to hold out longer, but experience at Liége had taught 
the Germans to demolish forts by heavy shells, rather than attempt 
to carry them by assault. A force of French territorial troops 
was moving up towards the British left, but had not arrived. The 
French 5th army was obliged to fall back, and von Biilow’s (2nd) 
army pressed through the gap between Charleroi and the British 
right. At the same time that von Kluck’s (1st) army was advancing 
upon the British front, his right columns, moving through Tournai, 
were threatening to outflank the British left, so there was a danger 
of the British being completely surrounded if they held on too 
long. 

The space at my disposal does not enable me to describe the 
gallant deeds of the French 5th army in the battle of Charleroi, 
after which that army was compelled to retire early on the 23rd ; 
or the circumstances which prevented their 18th Army Corps 
(sent up from Toul on August 19 to reinforce the 5th army) from 
filling the gap between the British and Charleroi; evidence about 
dates and intentions is not yet sufficiently complete to investigate 
these circumstances satisfactorily. The stand of the little old 
British regular army of only four divisions and cavalry (about 
80,000 men), and subsequent heroic retreat, constantly standing 
at bay and taking their toll of the overwhelming masses threaten- 
ing to envelop them on both flanks, has been described by many 
pens. From August 23 until September 8 the situation looked 
grave. As we have already noted, the German blow was not 
directed against ‘Paris,’ but against the opposing armies,’ the 
heaviest stroke being delivered round their left flank, and it seemed 
possible that the scheme would succeed, and culminate in a ‘ Sedan ’ 
on a vast scale for the Anglo-French armies. The Belgian army 
gallantly tried to relieve the pressure by attacking the German 
lines of communication about Louvain on August 25, and the 


1 In corroboration of this, it is reported that the maps supplied to Von Kluck’s 
officers did not extend to the Paris area, 
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French 5th army had counter-attacked during the retreat and 
helped to relieve the pressure on the British. Sordet’s cavalry, 
which operated on this flank, and French Territorials, also helped 
materially to save the situation. The wing (von Kluck) of the 
German armies altered course to the south-east on September 3, 
but the German High Command counted without the resource- 
fulness and spirit of the French under Joffre. The German 
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armies had not made a wide enough sweep to enclose the whole 
of their opponents. During the retreat to the River Marne, 
which was reached on September 2 and during the following 
days, General Gallieni sent his celebrated taxi-cab reinforcements 
to Maunoury’s 6th ! army north of Paris. Joffre’s original intention 
was that this army, composed chiefly of troops drawn from the 
Ist army on the right, should assemble at Amiens, but it was too 
late. The Germans got there first. A new (9th) army, sometimes 


17th Corps (from Alsace), Reserve Divisions, and all other troops that could 
be collected from the Paris garrison or elsewhere. 
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called the 7th, under General Foch, was also organised and 
interposed between the 5th and 4th. 

This brings us to the great Battle of the Marne, the culminating 
point of the operations which saved France in 1914. For this 
we must have one more diagram ? (the last one), and again I must 
apologise for such an inadequate method of depicting an incident 
of such intense human interest. For greater convenience in refer- 
ence the names of the commanders of armies are given in tabular 
form at the end of this article. 

The main features of the battle were (1) that France was saved 
because the French outflanking force (6th army) had countered 
the encircling movement of von Kluck’s army ; (2) that the rapidity 
of movement had resulted in the German masses outstripping their 
supply columns, so they were forced to fall back or to starve; 
and (3) that the Germans, on their part, were saved from disaster 
by the skill of von Kluck, who kept on extending his right flank 
to the northward, and so prevented the French 6th army from 
coming down upon the right rear of the whole German army and 
rolling it up, or forcing a precipitate retreat of the whole line. 

France was saved by the Battle of the Marne. Joffre turned at 
bay at the right moment, and advanced his left in pursuit as soon 
as the Germans were compelled to fall back. In order to give a 
proper perspective, and realise the magnitude of the operations, 
of which the Battle of the Marne was only one very important 
incident, it is necessary to add a brief summary of the opera- 
tions of the French armies in other parts of the theatre of war in 
Western Europe during the critical days in August and Sep- 
tember 1914. We have so far confined our attention chiefly 
to the decisive operations on the left flank of the Allied armies, 
but no description would be complete without an account of the 
operations in the centre and right of the French line, which had so 
important a share of the saving of France in 1914. It was essential 
that the right should hold its ground steadfastly until the 6th 
French army made its weight felt in the Marne battle. The import- 
ance of the gallant stand of the 2nd French army in front of Nancy 
is clearly shown on the third diagram, and it is necessary to add 
a brief reference to the doings on the right flank which occurred 
before this period. This time, let us take the French armies from 
right to left (see Diagram No. 2). 

French mobilisation was completed on August 20, and on this 

1 Based upon Major F, E. Whitton’s map, op. cit. 
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date Joffre ordered the 1st and 2nd armies to take the offensive. 
Troops of the Ist army had conducted a raid on Mulhausen on 
the 8th. The army itself advanced in force on the 14th, but on 
the 20th was obliged to fall back in line with the 2nd army. 

Some troops of the 2nd army reached Cirey on the 16th. The 
army itself was formed in front of Nancy on the 18th, pushed 
forward and fought the unsuccessful battle of Morhange on the 
20th, when they were driven back to a position east of Nancy by 
the 6th German army, which had advanced from about Saarburg 
on the 18th. The 2nd French army thenceforward gallantly held 
its own against desperate attacks by the 6th German army, which 
attained the utmost violence on September 8. 

About August 15 Joffre seems to have decided on the plan, 
already described, to push forward his left into Belgium, and by 
August 20 it evidently was clear to him that, owing to the German 
armies having been reinforced by reserve corps earlier than had 
been expected, and to the massing of the German Ist and 2nd 
armies on his left flank, no offensive in the south was possible. 

Up to August 15 the French 3rd army was facing Metz. On 
that date it was moved to its left opposite Longwy, the 4th army 
prolonging the line in front of Méziéres. On the 21st both the 
3rd and 4th armies advanced into Luxembourg. The 3rd army 
was driven back by the German 5th army on the 21st; the 4th 
army, their left flank being turned by the German 4th army, was 
driven back on Méziéres by the 23rd. 

With the operations of the 5th French army, and the British 
army further to the northward, we have already dealt. 

To recapitulate. Joffre’s plan to meet the German turning 
movement through Belgium was, as we have seen, to hold fast on 
the right, attack with his centre, and swing his 5th army and the 
British force forward, pivoted on Namur ; but owing to the strength 
and rapidity of advance of the German Ist and 2nd armies, it was 
too late for this plan to be executed. Another (9th) army was 
formed from reserve and other units and interposed to fill the 
gap between the 5th and 4th armies when they had to retire. On 
August 25, when his left had been driven back, Joffre’s new plan 
was to form another (6th) army, partly of reserve units, partly of 
troops drawn from the right of the French line (lst army), and 
to assemble this 6th army about Amiens to help ina great counter- 
offensive against the German hordes, Amiens was occupied by 
the enemy before the plan could be executed, so the 6th army 
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had to be assembled nearer to Paris, as we have seen. One of its 
corps (7th) did useful work in delaying the German Ist army, 
but had to be ordered to fall back to the north of Paris on August 31. 
Sordet’s cavalry, reserve divisions under D’Amade, and Territorials, 
also did good work on this flank, having hard fights near Bapaume, 
Albert, and Combles. 

There is one more point to which reference should be made. 
On that critical day, September 4, when touch with the 1st German 
(von Kluck’s) army had been lost by the French and British, the 
change of direction to the south-east by that army was discovered 
by French airmen from Paris, whose reports were corroborated 
by the British Royal Flying Corps. It was due to these reports 
that Gallieni at once warned the 6th army to prepare to strike 
their blow. (It is interesting to recall that in 1870 the news of 
MacMahon’s movement to the northward towards Sedan first 
reached the Germans through a London newspaper. Air forces 
have created a revolution inreconnaissance.) Gallieni immediately 
telephoned to Joffre, who then issued the orders for the decisive 
battle of the Marne which upset the German plans, and forced 
their armies to fall back without attaining their object. The order 
to fall back is believed to have been issued by the Kaiser on 
September 9, the day on which the positions of the armies are 
shown roughly on Diagram No. 3, and the retreat was a clear 
indication of failure to carry out the order which he had issued on 
September 6 to attack on the line Paris-Verdun. 

After the battle of the Marne, the Germans fell back to the well- 
known line extending from Nieuport on the Belgian coast to the 
frontier of Switzerland. They fortified this line strongly during 
the following months and years. 

By moving troops from other parts of the line, and by relieving 
the British army and moving it to the left, Joffre tried all he could 
to extend his forces to the northward in time to work round the 
flank of the German armies, before they could extend their line to the 
coast. There was an exciting race for time, but, as it turned out, 
the British were only just in time to cover the Ypres salient against 
the German army set free after the fall of Antwerp in October, 
and to join forces with the remnants of the 7th Division, which 
had been landed in Belgium to cover the retreat of the garrison, 
and suffered very severe losses owing to its exposed position. 
A desperate attempt by the Germans to burst through to Calais 
was frustrated, and the Allies held on at all costs to a thinly occupied 
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line, enduring the most acute hardships, to the end of the year. 
The remnants of the Belgian army, escaped from Antwerp, were 
reorganised and held the coast section. By trench warfare, and 
periodical offensive operations, a small strip of Belgium, and most 
of France, were saved from the Kaiser-christened ‘ Huns of Attila ’ 
until the present date (April 13, 1918). 

As I write this, the Germans are making desperate attempts 
to overwhelm Sir Douglas Haig’s army. One hundred and six 
divisions, forty of which have been used twice or three times during 
the past fortnight, have so far been thrown against them,—not 
less than a million and a half of men have already been hurled 
forward at the bidding of the Kaiser to gain the ‘ economic 
development in every direction ’ which, his Chancellor tells us, 
was the German war-aim from the beginning. The issue is 
trembling in the balance. I have before me Haig’s inspiring 
words : 


‘He [the enemy] has as yet made little progress towards his 
goals, we owe this to the determined fighting and self-sacrifice of 
our troops. . . . Many of us are now tired. . . .With our backs 
to the wall, and believing in the justice of our cause, each one of 
us must fight on totheend. The safety of our homes and the 
freedom of mankind depend alike upon the conduct of each one of 
us at this critical moment.’ 


And the army has responded nobly to his appeal. 


ARMIES AND THEIR COMMANDERS. 






ALLIES. GERMANS. 


French Armies (Joffre). German Armies (The Kaiser). 


I. Dubail, I. von Kluck. 

II. Castelnau. II. von Biilow. 

III. Sarrail. III. von Hausen. 

IV. Langle de Cary. IV. Duke of Wirttemberg. 

V. 1. Lanzerac. V. Crown Prince of Prussia. 
2. Franchet d’ Esperey. VI. Crown Prince of Bavaria. 

VI. Maunoury. VII. von Heeringen. 

IX. Foch. 


British Army (French). 
Belgian Army (King Albert). 
















THE LAST OF THE GRENVILLES. 
BY BENNET COPPLESTONE. . 


II. DicKIE IS ENTERED IN THE Books. 


Ir was a bright morning in May, outwardly like those many other 
soft and gracious mornings which North Devon in spring bestows 
upon its fortunate children. Asa boy I felt that they were pleasant, 
but had no gratitude for the pains that Providence was put to on 
my behalf. Now in the harsh forbidding north country when in 
May rain and sleet lash upon me, and I fly within doors and huddle 
over fires for comfort, I know what I have lost. Though this 
morning in May was like to many other days in weather, it was a 
very special and exciting morning in the life of Dickie Grenville. 
For he had completed his twelfth year, he was no longer a child, 
and upon this day of days his name was about to be entered upon 
the books of the Revenge. He had sailed in the yacht for years, 
and knew every sail and rope and trick of her as well as did his 
father her Skipper, or as John, her Chief Bo’s’n, but he had sailed 
as a passenger. He ranked with the women, with his mother and 
Betty, who also often sailed as passengers. But now upon this his 
twelfth birthday he was to become one of the yacht’s company, one 
to whom were to be entrusted many cunning and varied duties. He 
had risen early, which was unusual, and had given great attention 
to washing and dressing, which was more unusual. It had seemed 
to matter little yesterday if he were dismissed from the breakfast- 
table to change a grimy collar or to attend more closely to the scour- 
ing of his ears. But that was long ago, before he was twelve years 
old and an officer in a real ship. Now he was in the Service, must 
bow to its rules of smartness, and set an example in cleanliness of 
person and precision in dress to John, the most punctilious of Blue 
Marines who ever came forth of Eastney ! 

When at last his toilet had been completed up to his new 
standard of perfection Dickie descended to the dining-room in 
which his father and mother and small sister had just assembled. 
John also was present, busied with the making of coffee, one of 
the many branches of cookery at which he was an admitted expert 
except by Mrs. John. To his wife he was without honour indoors. 
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The little house of the Grenvilles stood back from Instow about 
half a mile, upon the gently rising ground towards Bickerton. 
It was girt about by a garden of some two acres, and from the front 
windows one could look over the little village and see the shining 
Channel where Taw and Torridge met and wound slowly out to the 
Bar beyond which lay the broad Bay. Beyond the Bar was real 
sea, no cooped-up Channel such as the southern counties know, 
but real sea stretching uncurbed by land for nearly three thousand 
miles. When the west wind blew, the unchecked rollers from the 
Newfoundland banks would surge into the Bay, and then yachting 
was not the toy-like pastime of the Solent and Southampton Water. 
One needs a quick hand upon the tiller and a very alert eye to the 
set of the sails when one goes yachting in a six-and-a-half-tonner 
in Bideford Bay, and the Atlantic rollers are piling up against the 
outflowing tide. One does not need to clear Hartland Point to 
learn all about the Atlantic. 

Dickie encountered John when first he entered the room. ‘ Good- 
morning, John,’ said he. Even John, the punctilious one, who had 
known Dickie from childhood, had addressed the small boy as 
plain ‘ Dick,’ rising to ‘Master Dick’ as he grew. But on this 
day of days John’s greeting brought home fully to Dickie the 
immensity of his promotion in life. ‘Good morning, Mr. Richard,’ 
said John ; ‘good morning, sir. I make bold to wish you joy, 
sir.’ Dickie replied with a gracious bow, and turned to receive 
the good wishes of his family. 

After breakfast Commander Grenville retired to his own den, 
and when John had disposed of the breakfast things both he and 
Dickie were summoned to attend upon their commanding officer. 
Grenville sat at his table, before him a large new manuscript book, 
price one and threepence, purchased specially by Mrs. Grenville 
under the superintendence of Dickie himself. It was designed to 
be the Log of the Revenge. That book exists still, splashed and 
stained with salt water, its covers warped by Devonshire suns, 
Mrs. Grenville showed it to me after—after the destiny of the last 
Grenville had been fulfilled. I took it into a room by myself, for 
I would not be seen by anyone while reading it. At the beginning 
are written in Grenville’s firm hand the ranks and ratings of the 
ship’s company as I tell them here, and there follows in Dickie’s 
fist, changing and stiffening as he grew from boy to man, the Record 
of the Travels and Discoveries of the good yacht Revenge and of 
those who sailed in her. The entries are brief, curt, and precise 
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as those of a log-book should be: there is no trace of that feeble 
trickery which we call literary art; yet I have not been moved 
by any written book as I was by Dickie’s Log. All his holidays 
are recorded there, all his adventures and perils, from the day 
when as a boy of twelve he began his duties on board until that 
other day, nine years later, when he entered upon a greater 
Service. 

Dickie upon this morning should have gone to school in Bide- 
ford, but as it was a Saturday and a half-holiday and his birthday, 
lessons became an intrusive impertinence. So at an hour when he 
should have been dashing on his bicycle towards Bideford Bridge, 
Dickie stood in his father’s den absorbed by more interesting busi- 
ness. John had been called into council because of his profound 
instinct for sea etiquette, and because any plans for the yacht 
entered into without his concurrence broke up inevitably against 
his passive respectful resistance. Though John obeyed his orders 
to the letter, plans which he had had no part in framing somehow 
always came to nothing. 

Grenville opened the book and seized a pen. The details of 
the ritual of that morning had been discussed exhaustively in 
advance, and little time was wasted. ‘Yacht Revenge,’ wrote 
Grenville, ‘No. 4683 Lloyd’s Yacht Register. Six-metre class, 
Yacht Racing Association. Appledore Yacht Club. Owner: Com- 
mander Richard Grenville, retired R.N.’ 

‘There is a great deal of repetition of the word “ Yacht,”’ 
commented Grenville as he surveyed the entries. ‘ But one can’t 
help it. ‘This is business, not literature.’ 

He went on with his work. ‘Captain—Richard Grenville; 
Midshipman—Richard Grenville, Junior ’ [Dickie glowed all over 
with pride while these tremendous words were being written down] ; 
‘Chief Bo’s’n—John Robinson.’—‘ There, is that right ? ’ 

‘ Asking your pardon, sir,’ interposed John, ‘ but I can’t right- 
fully be a Chief Bo’s’n seeing as ’ow I’m a Marine Sergeant. That is 
a Navy rating, sir.’ 

Grenville laid down his pen. ‘John, haven’t I told you fifty 
times that as you have left the Service you are not any longer a 
Marine Sergeant ? You can’t even be called up in the Reserve, 
for you’ve served your full time and much more. A bo’s’n looks 
after the gear, ropes, sails, anchors’; you look after the gear ; there- 
fore you are a bo’s’n. I have made you Chief Bo’s’n with Warrant 
Officer rank. Doesn’t that satisfy you ?’ 
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‘It isn’t that I am not satisfied, sir,’ said John anxiously. ‘ But 
it is seeing as ’ow I am, or I was, a Marine Sergeant, sir. If you 
think, sir, that as I looks after the gear I am rightfully Chief Bo’s’n, 
I thanks you kindly and does my duty according.’ 

‘So that’s all right,’ said Grenville, much relieved. ‘Now we 
come to Stores—food and drinks, cooking and soon. Chief Bo’s’ns 
don’t cook and wash up and Captains and Midshipmen don’t run 
around and buy stores.’ 

‘No, sir, in course they doesn’t,’ said John, much shocked. 

‘We must have a new lot of ranks and ratings to put these 
matters in order.’ Grenville took his pen again and wrote: ‘ Pay- 
master—Richard Grenville; Cabin Steward and Chief Cook—John 
Robinson.’—But what about you, Dickie? I am afraid that 
I must rate you as Cook’s Mate for washing up and generally © 
helping John in the galley.’ 

‘ Asking your pardon, sir,’ said John, ‘ but Mr. Richard is a 
snotty—Midshipman, sir—and I couldn’t have a Midshipman 
gentleman as a Cook’s Mate in my galley washing up, sir, and 
dirtying ’is ’ands with dishes, sir.’ 

Grenville laughed and groaned. ‘What do you suggest 
then ?’ 

‘ Well, sir, seeing as ow you ask me, and you ’ave made your- 
self Purser—Paymaster, sir—if you made Mr. Richard Assistant 
Clerk ’ [he pronounced the word ‘ clurk ’], ‘ and he was so good as to 
’elp me, I could give my orders to a clurk, sir. A clurk is not like 
an officer, sir. °K ain’t too ’igh for a Cook’s Mate, sir.’ 

‘That settles it. I am sorry for you, Dickie, but you will have 
to be an Assistant Clerk and make yourself generally useful under 
John’s direction.’ 

‘T don’t mind,’ said Dickie cheerfully, ‘for I shall really be a 
Midshipman all the time.’ 

‘We have now only the gun to provide for,’ said Grenville, 
‘and that ought not to give much trouble.’ He turned once more 
to the Book of the Revenge and wrote: ‘Gunnery Lieutenant— 
Richard Grenville; Petty Officer Gun Layer—John Robinson.’ 
—What’s the matter, John ?—your face is getting as long as 
my arm.” 

‘Asking you pardon, sir,’ replied John. ‘ When you made me 
Chief Bo’s’n, sir, I was a Warrant Officer, but now I am redooced 
to Petty Officer.’ 

“Have J not reduced myself from Captain to Gunnery Lieu- 
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tenant ? We can’t have a three-pounder gun in charge of a 
Warrant Officer Gun Layer. It is hardly a Petty Officer’s job. 
You are only reduced for the gun; you are still a Chief Bo’s’n 
and Warrant Officer for general purposes.’ 

John scratched his head and looked the woodenest of images, 
These variations in ranks and ratings moved too rapidly for his 
rather slow intelligence. Dickie, who enjoyed thoroughly the game 
of make-believe and the solemnity of his seniors, came to the 
rescue: ‘I will come down to a Seaman Gunner, John, and then 
you will be miles above me.’ 

‘I couldn’t be that nohow,’ said John; ‘but if you was a 
Midshipman attached for instruction, sir, then I would do my best 
to instruct you though I am only rated as Petty Officer.’ 

‘We will leave it at that,’ said Grenville, hastily completing 
the entries. ‘ We have fixed up those things which really matter— 
navigation, stores, and cooking. We are not going into action 
with the gun, John, so you need not feel unhappy about your rating. 
You will draw pay as a Warrant Officer, of course.’ 

“Yes, sir,’ replied the Chief Bo’s’n, Cabin Steward, Chief Cook 
and Petty Officer Gun Layer, ‘and thank you kindly, sir.’ 

John backed out ofthe room. Dickie and his father looked at 
one another and laughed. ‘What an impossible old dear he is!’ 
cried Dickie. 

‘He is a jewel of a servant,’ said Grenville, ‘and worth half a 
dozen in the yacht, but the most wooden-pated blockhead which 
ever came out of the Blue Marines, and that is saying a good deal. 
And now, Dickie, as we have fixed you up and you are safely entered 
in the books, you had better cut off with Betty and enjoy your- 
self. It is a grand day, but there won’t be a sailing breeze till 
sundown, so I will stroll over to Westward Ho! and try my poor 
hand at golf. It’s a silly game, Dickie, but it suits old buffers like 
me who have nothing in the world to do and all the time that there 
is to do it in,’ 


‘Where shall we go, Dickie?’ cried Betty. In her white flannel 
shirt and shorts she looked exactly like a boy except that her 
trousers were secured at the waist by a broad band of elastic. 
Her brown legs were bare from the knees and her feet were protected 
by sandals. I suppose that Betty wears a hat sometimes, possibly 
in church, but I have never yet seen her head covered. Dickie 
had cast off the careful costume which he had deemed proper for 
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the morning and appeared in Scout kit. ‘Where are we going, 
Dickie ?’ cried Betty. 

‘Sh !’ said Dickie mysteriously, and then whispered ‘ Treasure- 
hunting !’ 

‘Whew!’ murmured Betty, who, though she had often chased 
the elusive Treasure, never failed to be thrilled by the quest. ‘ Are 
the Pinchins coming ? ’ 

“Yes, but speak low. There are spies about. We will meet 
Willie Pinchin at the Cave. He has found the Smuggler’s Plan.’ 

‘Crums and hot potatoes!’ murmured Betty. ‘This is some 

sport, Dickie.’ 

' The children, with many signs expressive of deep caution, strode 
silently and delicately to the kitchen door, and then, suddenly 
bursting in, demanded of Sukey—Mrs. John—Jamaica rum, salt 
horse, and plum duff, the provender suited to their buccaneering 
appetites. Mrs. John, who was familiar with their ways, handed 
over a pile of egg and lettuce sandwiches, apples, and two small 
bottles of milk. ‘Ha!’ said Dickie, as he packed these stores 
into his haversack, ‘I warrant this is grog which has never paid 
the King duty. As a smuggler’s lass, woman, you like me well. 
"Tis a comely lass; give me a right hearty buss, and wish me well 
of the gaugers.’ 

‘You’m a fair caution, Dickie, boy,’ said Sukey admiringly, in 
whose eyes Dickie was always the little boy of seven whom she 
had first known. There was none of John’s ‘ Marine rubbish ’ about 
his wife Sukey. 

Dickie wheeled out his bicycle and prepared to be off. Betty 
had no mount of her own, but this obstacle to their travels had 
long since been overcome. To the top bar of his bicycle frame 
Dickie strapped a small cushion. Upon this Betty climbed, 
straddling over close to the head of the machine. She held on to 
the handle-bar and put her feet upon old-fashioned rests which 
Dickie had bolted to the front forks for this purpose. 

‘Hold tight,’ cried Dickie, running the bicycle out into the 
road. Then he mounted to the saddle behind Betty, and the 
Treasure Hunters were off. Dickie was obliged to ride with his 
knees wide apart to clear Betty’s body, and her weight was not 
small; but in this fashion, and for quite long distances, they con- 
trived to make one bicycle bear a double burden. They had not 
far to go. Dickie turned into a by-road when past the station, 
and working inland for about two miles, came to a small builder’s 
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yard, at the back of which lay a large field. Here and there were 
piled heaps of old decaying timber, and it was towards one of these 
that Dick and Betty now walked, pushing the bicycle over the 
grass. The timber had in one place been set up with some care to 
form a steeply crowned roof, and at either end rested old doors. 
This was the Cave. Though it was not a retreat to be recommended 
in wet weather, on fine days it offered seclusion from the watchful 
eyes of those Spies by whom the Treasure Hunters were persistently 
beset. 

When Dickie neared the Cave he whistled softly three times. 
The signal was returned, and a boy of about his own age put forth 
his head. ‘ Have you the Invisible Ring ?’ asked Willie Pinchin. 

Dickie held up the little finger of his right hand. ‘ It is well,’ 
returned Willie gravely. ‘The pixies are full of wrath and would 
guard the Treasure against us. You had not found your way here 
unless protected by the Ring.’ 

* But I haven’t an Invisible Ring, Willie,’ cried Betty. ‘ Please, 
please give me one too.’ But Willie Pinchin shook his head. Such 
supreme favours as the Ring were not lightly to be bestowed. He 
and his brother Arthur, who now appeared from the recesses of 
the Cave, were from Dartmoor way, where the fairies, or pixies, 
are very powerful. Some are good, but others of a malignancy 
truly frightful. They lead travellers into bogs, and strike with 
wander-lust the most placid of cattle. Willie had been given a 
Ring by the good pixies, and against the evil ones this talisman 
held him harmless. At great pains he had won a duplicate for 
Dickie, but there his powers ended. Neither Arthur nor Betty 
could by much pleading obtain Invisible Rings for their own fingers, 
or be granted that power, gravely claimed by Willie and Dickie, of 
seeing the potent charms upon the fingers of their brothers. Betty 
and Arthur felt sadly out of it when the privileged pair got together 
and compared the brilliancy of the flaming jewels with which their 
Rings were set. ‘They are brighter than an electric torch,’ said 
Willie. ‘Much brighter,’ assented Dickie. ‘Pigs!’ said Betty, 
and Arthur, ‘ Selfish pigs!’ 

Willie was the authority whence had come their knowledge of the 
Treasure. When Benson, the famous smuggler and pirate of Lundy, 
had been routed out long years before and fled to Portugal, he had, 
said Willie, rested by the way at Instow, and in that scrap of land 
between the Taw and Torridge had buried the accumulations of ill- 
gotten treasure which he had borne thus far in his flight. Why he 
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had not carried his plunder the remainder of the way, Willie could 
not explain. Neither could he suggest any reason why Benson 
should have turned back from Lundy to Instow when he might 
have headed direct for Lisbon. It just was so, said Willie. How 
did he know ? asked the others. Willie Pinchin smiled in a superior 
way. ‘The secret had been revealed to him in a dream by the good 
pixies, his friends. The authority was incontestable, for nothing 
was hid from the pixies, and whatever they chose to tell Willie must 
be true. ‘ Good fairies never tell lies,’ said Betty, ‘ only bad ones.’ 
‘If they told lies,’ declared Willie, ‘ they would be wiped out, just 
like that ’—he snapped his fingers. ‘So they’re afraid to.” An 
immoral basis for virtue, but one which completely satisfied his 
hearers. 

Although Willie knew that the Treasure was buried somewhere 
at the back of Instow, the precise spot had hitherto been hidden 
from him. The good pixies would have told him if they could, but 
they did not know. ‘Not know!’ exclaimed Betty, whose absolute 
faith in fairies had received a cruel shock. ‘They must know.’ 
The Treasure had been removed from its original resting-place by a 
witch, explained Willie, who, a personage of immense potency, had 
smitten the pixies with temporary blindness. ‘My word!’ said 
Betty. ‘Some witch !’ 

‘ But you have found out ? ’ put in Dickie eagerly. 

‘I have,’ said Willie Pinchin grandly. Some days previously, 
when the moon was full, he had been in Chudleigh’s Fort at midnight, 
an hour beloved of prowling witches. He did not explain how he 
came to be out of his bed at this unconscionable hour. He gazed 
upon the stars, muttéring certain incantations known only to Dart- 
moor folk. To him, sweeping through the spaces of sky, descended 
a witch—an old witch, a terrible witch, the one who had smitten 
the pixies with blindness and shifted the Smuggler’s Treasure. 
‘T called upon her,’ said Willie, ‘ by the great name of Baelzebub.’ 
‘Fancy knowing what the witch was called!’ whispered Betty, 
gazing with open-eyed wonder upon the youthful warlock. Dickie 
rather sceptically asked what the witch was like. ‘She had a tall, 
pointed hat,’ answered Willie, ‘and a red cloak. She rode upon a 
broomstick, which she rested against the wall of the Fort, like a 
bicycle.’ Dickie collapsed before these circumstantial details. 
Mrs. Baelzebub was plainly a Welsh witch. Some conversation fol- 
lowed between Willie and the witch, of which he refused particulars. 
The inner mysteries must always be preserved. But he gave the 
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results. ‘I asked for the Plan showing where the Treasure was 
buried, and at last she gave it to me. Then she picked up her 
broomstick, mounted upon it, and soared away. I saw her plainly 
against the moon,’ concluded. the artist in sorcery. 

* And you have the Plan ? ’ cried Dickie eagerly. 

“It is here,’ said Willie. He drew a paper from his pocket, 
‘Only you must touch, Dickie. The others have no Invisible 
Rings. If they touched the witch’s Plan, even with the tips of their 
fingers, they would be blasted instantly.’ Fear overcame curiosity, 
even in the case of Betty, and with Arthur she shuffled a couple 
of yards from the danger zone. ‘Do be careful, Dickie,’ she cried 
fearfully. ‘Is it really safe for him, Willie ?’ 

Dickie did not find the Plan very imposing, in spite of its super- 
human origin. The witch was a poor draughtswoman and hard 
put to it for paper; she had torn a sheet from an old exercise 
book, for sums in Willie’s handwriting were upon the reverse. 
Still it was indubitably a plan, and of the field in which they 
sat. 

Now, though Dickie knew that Willie had drawn the Plan 
himself, and Willie knew that he knew, this mutual knowledge 
detracted not at all from the enjoyment with which they pored 
over the dangerous document. It was quite easy for both to 
believe that Willie, while executing the work, had been inspired 
by the witch of whom he spoke so glibly. Although ill-drawn, the 
Plan was clear. There were set down the trees and hedges sur- 
rounding the field, there the piles of timber, there the Cave, and 
in one corner there was a large ragged red cross which marked the 
present resting-place of the Treasure. The field was large, and on 
the small scale of the plan the red cross covered half an acre. But 
no matter. There the Treasure lay hidden, and theirs was -the 
discovery. 

‘We shall be very, very rich,’ said Willie. 

‘ Bags I halves,’ said Dickie promptly. 

Willie gazed sorrowfully at his friend. He had intended to 
claim three-quarters at least, but Dickie was before him with the 
mystic phrase, and honour forbade that he should haggle. 

The party of four set out to inspect the spot where the Treasure 
lay and to gloat over it. Betty clung to Dick’s hand, and Arthur, 
a youngster of eight, held on firmly to Willie. In this way they 
hoped to be covered by the protection of the Rings. Willie said 
that they would be all right, but must not let go for asecond. Bad 
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pixies eager for an opportunity to blast them were present in 
crowds. Betty and Arthur held on, shuddering. 

The area vaguely designated as the site of the hidden Treasure 
was a large spread of coarse land upon which nettles and couch 
grass struggled for a mastery. The surface was hard and stony. 
To dig upon such a spot struck both Willie and Dick as an enter- 
prise most bitterly repulsive. They would themselves be driven 
to work, as they alone were protected from the assaults of the pixies. 
The wearers of Invisible Rings looked at one another as might 
have Roman Augurs, in face of the embarrassing readings of their 
own auguries, and for a moment even the ingenious mind of Willie 
Pinchin failed of a plausible excuse for indefinite delay. ‘It is 
a pity,’ he said at last, ‘that we have no picks or spades. We 
can’t tackle that job with Scout knives.’ 

‘Of course not,’ cried Dickie, secretly relieved. ‘It must be 
done deliberately, bit by bit. It will take weeks, perhaps months.’ 
He choked back a groan at the frightful prospect. 

Since operations could not be begun without tools, and the next 
half-holiday was a long way off—four immense days—the Augurs, 
though caught in their own toils, presently found themselves able 
to chuckle over the Treasure which lay under their hands and to 
make large vague plans for the spending of the discovered millions. 
This was much better fun than digging for them. Thus pleasantly 
occupied, they all returned to the Cave and refreshed themselves 
with the generous contents of Dickie’s haversack. Betty, severely 
practical as are all women, even the youngest of them, honestly 
bewailed the absence of a protective Ring which would have per- 
mitted her to begin digging without a moment’s delay. The male 
humbugs pretended to be equally eager, but not even the youthful 
and enthusiastic Arthur had really any desire for solid work, 
Talking of what they would buy was so much easier and so much 
more pleasant. Dickie’s ambitions extended to a steam yacht in 
which he would cross the Atlantic and penetrate hardily into the 
Spanish Main. Thence he would pass through the Straits to the 
South Seas and lay waste the Spanish settlements with fire and 
sword. He was a little behind the times. Willie, a modern youth, 
designed for himself a motor bicycle of exalted super-excellence, 
though he was some eighteen months below the age for a licence. © 
Arthur’s aspirations soared towards a suit of real armour, a real 
sword, and a real Lee-Metford rifle. Thus quaintly equipped he 
proposed to parade himself before his envious schoolmates. Betty 
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concealed her ambitions. They were ardent, but she felt bitter 
shame at entertaining them. She wanted a long-clothes doll, 
exactly like a real baby, which she could take out in a real per- 
ambulator and put to sleep beside her at night in a real cradle, 
She trembled with shameful joy at the prospect of undressing 
her baby at night, putting on its nightie, and reversing the whole 
blissful process every morning, 

The Treasure, upon which they could safely build their Castles 
in Spain, for it was limitless, inexhaustible, lay comfortably con- 
cealed. It was always there ready to their hands when wanted, 
but at no time did their wants bestir them to the point of striking 
a spade into the ground. They were rich in thought, which is so 
much jollier than being rich in material wealth. Like a vast miser’s 
store the Treasure remained hidden in the earth, to be talked of 
and gloated over, but never to be dragged forth into the cruel 
light of day. By slow degrees Commander Grenville and his wife 
came to talk of the Treasure and almost to believe in it as implicitly 
as did their young ones. John, characteristically stupid, offered 
to tack on the rating of digger in the tangle of nettles and couch 
grass to his other multifarious duties. Dickie sighed at this 
grown-up obtuseness. ‘ You cannot dig without a Ring.’ John 
scratched his close-cropped head. ‘I have a spade,’ said he 
hopefully. Mrs. John alone was incurably sceptical. ‘ Thicky 
there Willie Pinchin,’ said she brutally, ‘ be a prime liar, a prime 
toad. He will come to no good wi’ his pixies and his witches. 
Don’t you “ave nought to do wi’ un, Betty.’ But Mrs. John 
stood alone upon her lofty pinnacle of hard basaltic common sense. 
The others rightly preferred to play about in their valley of illusion. 
Let her stick to her cooking and sweeping; the deep joys of 
imagination were not for such as her, 


The walls of Grenville’s den at Instow were hung with old 
prints of sailing ships which he had picked up in odd corners of the 
world. ‘ Poor old wind-jammers,’ he would say. ‘No one cares 
about them now but me. They are happy here.’ Dickie was 
brought up upon wind-jammers, for Bideford is @ small and old- 
fashioned port; he was known to all sailors there and roamed 
unmolested over all the ships. For the most part they were small 
sailing coasters, which in their leisurely way still do much of the 
West Country’s business afloat. One would never be surprised to 
see lying by the Bideford quay, just below the many-arched old 
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bridge, the towering poop and fo’c’sle, the low waist, and the 
square-rigged bowsprit of an Elizabethan Great Ship, and to learn 
that she was filled with spoils ravished from the Plate Fleet of 
Spain. There is little of modernity about Bideford, and none 
about Appledore; they look to-day very much as they looked 
more than three hundred years ago when eight ships sailed forth 
over the Bar to join up with Drake in Plymouth Sound. 

All the time in spring and summer, which he could snatch from 
school and games, was spent in the Revenge. It was less than he 
wished, for his father insisted that, being an only son, he must 
associate closely with other boys. ‘John and [I are old buffers,’ 
Grenville would say. ‘Too much of us will spoil you, Dickie. 
Stick to school sports, though you may-not be very good at them, 
and wander in fairyland with Willie Pinchin.’ Commander Gren- 
ville had a queer respect and admiration for the imaginative Willie. 
He encouraged the wizard to resort freely to the cottage and was 
at great pains to win his confidence. Willie, at first, in Grenville’s 
presence, politely talked down to the feeble comprehension of 
grown-ups, but gradually the zest of the man for his stories over- 
came his natural suspicions. Willie was pleased to express approval 
of Dickie’s parentage. ‘ Your father,’ he would say, ‘is awfully 
decent for a man and has a lot of sense. I thought for a long time 
that he was trying to pull my leg, but now I am sure that he believes 
in pixies and witches. He is dying to have an Invisible Ring 
like the one I gave to you, and I will try to get him one. But it 
will be jolly difficult. As for your mother—she’s just a ripper. 
I think she wants to make up to me for not having a mother of 
my own.’ 

The yacht, when resting from her labours, lay over at Appledore, 
a mile from Instow across the estuary of the Torridge. Even here, 
though the water was deeper than upon the gently shelving Instow 
side, she was bare to the keel at low water and leaned over helpless 
on the sands. She was much larger than the decked-boats which 
pass for yachts in these waters, and could not stretch her wings 
happily until she had slipped out over the Bar into the big tumble 
of the Atlantic. Neither Grenville nor Dickie cared anything 
for brief sheltered trips within the tidal estuaries of the Taw and 
Torridge, and rarely took out the yacht unless they could spend at 
least one night on board. She was, as Grenville said, neither a 
“plank on edge’ nor a ‘skimming dish,’ but a wide deep-sea boat in 
which the Captain, the Midshipman, and the Chief Bo’s’n would 
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joyfully have adventured upon the passage of the Atlantic. The 
Revenge was painted black below the water-line and white above— 
like a coastguard station, as Willie put it. By right of her Com- 
mander, the Blue Ensign of the R.N.R. waved from her staff at the 
stern, and the burgee of the Appledore Yacht Club from the top 
of her one mast, She was of the simplest cutter rig. The Revenge 
was no racer, though she could produce ten knots in a strong sailing 
breeze and cruise for days together, under reasonable conditions, 
at an average of eight. She was quite twenty years old when Gren- 
ville bought her, but was none the worse for that. Her frames and 
planking and spars had become well seasoned and settled to their 
work, Under her deck, painted white with a black border at the 
rail, there was ample room for her officers and crew. Grenville 
and Dickie could mess and sleep comfortably in the cabin aft, and 
for John there was more than sufficient ‘space in the fo’c’sle. He 
had his galley there—an oil stove—and his Warrant Officers’ Mess. 
Neither Grenville nor Dickie ever intruded upon John’s quarters 
unless invited. As Chief Bo’s’n, he was his own inspector. The 
cabin aft had wide low seats on either side—convertible at night 
into sleeping bunks—and down the middle ran a long swing table. 
The starboard side, known as the Gunroom, was Dickie’s; the 
port side, or Captain’s Cabin, was sacred to Grenville. Dickie never 
crossed from the starboard to the port side without asking permis- 
sion. To Grenville the strict etiquette observed on board the yacht 
was sometimes rather a bore, but he held that it was good discipline 
for Dickie and John. In Dickie’s eyes there could not be too much 
elaboration of the make-believe that he was a midshipman in a King’s 
ship. He it was who called the small space at the foot of the cabin 
steps the half-deck, and insisted upon the sanctity of the quarter- 
deck abaft the mast. John was, if possible, even more punctilious 
than Dickie, for his mind was set, unchangeable, while Dickie as 
he grew towards manhood tended towards carelessness. To John 
the discipline and etiquette of the yacht were twin gods, to be 
worshipped for their own sake, at any cost in convenience. As 
Quartermaster—another of his ratings which I had forgotten—he 
would tread upon the quarter-deck and take the tiller, but, except 
when officially engaged aft, ke kept strictly before the mast. It is 
told of him that once when Dickie, heedlessly leaning too far over 
the taffrail, had fallen into the sea, he gravely reported the incident 
to the Captain—who happened to be in his Cabin—and asked 
permission to cast off the dinghy which trailed astern. But then 
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John knew that Dickie was a good swimmer ; if it had been Betty 
who had gone shrieking and laughing overboard I am sure that 
John would have acted without orders, even at the risk of punish- 
ment for being absent from duty without leave. 

The glory of the Revenge, and a plaything of which John and 
Dickie never wearied, was the gun amidships. It had been fitted 
with much difficulty and was an abiding nuisance. Though only 
an aged Hotchkiss three-pounder, on a pedestal mounting, it was 
fully six feet long. No place upon the deck could accommodate 
this awkwardly intrusive lump of steel without interference with 
the sails or sheets. Grenville, when first he bought the yacht, 
weakly gave up the problem of its disposal ; but the Blue Marine, 
who I am afraid loved a gun far more than he did his wife-—after 
all, guns had been his daily friends and Sukey, though he had been 
married to her for twenty years, was a comparative stranger—the 
Blue Marine at last worked out an approximate solution. Under 
his guidance the gun pedestal was bolted to the deck exactly in 
front of the mast and the gun trained permanently over the port 
beam. In no other way could it be persuaded to clear the foresail, 
and even in this position compelled a slice to be cut from the sail’s 
foot. When not about to be fired the gun was housed under a tar- 
paulin cover tightly sheeted down to ring bolts in the deck. The 
Hotchkiss, even thus disposed, was always in the way, always a 
nuisance, but the joy which sprang from its presence far outweighed 
the manifold inconveniences, including an additional half-ton of 
lead upon the keel. Even Grenville took deep pleasure from the 
thought that the Revenge was an unlawful craft, an armed yacht, 
almost a privateer, for no Devon man is really happy unless he is 
openly, ostentatiously, breaking the laws of England. The joys of 
buccaneering, the profits and perils of smuggling and the slave trade, 
have been reft from us; what is left to us of lawlessness in these 
soft degenerate days in which we can take our savage delight ? 
Little enough; so Grenville and Dickie gloried in their gun, and 
John, though a Portsmouth man and comparatively respectable, 
shared gladly in their crimes. 

Grenville never could be persuaded to tell of all the dubious de- 
vices by which he became possessed of that Hotchkiss ; he confessed 
to smuggling it home from Constantinople in a large packing-case 
among his personal luggage, though with its mounting the weight 
was not much short of nine hundred pounds. I know that bribery 
played some part in its story, and suspect much worse, The gun 
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was originally supplied by the makers to the French Navy, and after 
many years’ service was condemned as worn out and sold to the 
Turks. Here the mystery begins, for that aged and useless weapon 
—though, I doubt not, charged to the Turkish Government at the 
price of a new quick-firer of the latest pattern—never reached a 
Turkish warship. Grenville declared that he saw it lying derelict 
in a Stamboul yard, tipped some ruffian five pounds, and brought 
off a large package in a shore boat within which the Hotchkiss was 
concealed. Such things are easily possible in Turkey. Perhaps 
the Turkish Admiralty having bought the gun cheap and sold it 
dear to their own Government—pocketing much backsheesh by 
the way—found it too old even for one of their ships and were glad 
to get it out of sight. Grenville at that time had decided to retire, 
and had in his mind to buy a yacht. He could not picture to hin- 
self a ship without a gun, and jumped at the chance of acquiring 
one. But I hope that he did not steal it, even from the Turks. 

The gun was always fired when the yacht, with her Captain on 
board, was ready for sea. The ceremony proved at first disturbing 
to the authorities of Appledore. The Revenge was visited by a 
large and apologetic constable and, when Grenville had proved 
obdurate, by the Mayor and Corporation. His Worship explained 
that he had the greatest respect for Captain Grenville and was 
reluctant to interfere with his unlawful pleasures, but that he was 
‘afeared ’ lest the gun might frighten away summer visitors from 
the ancient port. Grenville listened patiently and then said ‘I 
am afraid that you do not realise the honour which I am conferring 
upon Appledore.’ 

‘How be that, zur ?’ inquired His Worship. 

‘ All the guardships,’ explained Grenville solemnly, ‘ have been 
removed from the other great ports of the Kingdom. Liverpool, 
Hull, Bristol, Glasgow, and many more are crying bitterly over 
their defenceless state. Appledore alone now has its guardship, 
an armed yacht of the Royal Naval Reserve. Residents and 
visitors may sleep peacefully in their beds, secure from invasion, 
for they lie under the protection of my gun there.’ 

The Mayor and Corporation looked at one another, visibly flat- 
tered and visibly embarrassed. ‘ But need ee vire of it off, zur, 
till they Spaniards or Frenchies come, zur?’ The Mayor lived in 
the past, like his borough. 

Grenville smiled in a superior way. ‘ One must have practice,’ 
said he. The Mayor looked wisely at the Corporation, and presently 
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the visitors retired in a boat to hold a meeting at the Town Hall, 
There they unanimously passed a resolution that the Revenge, 
Captain Grenville, R.N., guardship to the port of Appledore, might 
fire its gun once a day ‘ vor practice,’ but ‘ must not employ, use, 
insert, or introduce any ball or other cannon shot of a kind, sub- 
stance, or nature calculated to endanger the lives of the inhabitants 
or to damage their tenements, messuages, or other hereditaments.’ 
This last was the effort of the Town Clerk. This resolution, suitably 
engrossed upon vellum and sealed, was embedded in the archives 
of the port and a copy duly sent to Grenville. He laughed, had 
it suitably framed, and hung it up in his den among the other wind- 
jammers, 

The brass cartridges for the gun, of which Grenville had some 
five dozen, were used over and over again. He and Dickie bought 
charcoal, sulphur, and saltpetre in sacks from the Army and Navy 
Stores, mixed their own powder in an iron tub upon winter evenings, 
and filled the cases with generous measure tightly rammed down 
and wadded. The fuses, central-firing percussion caps—also 
obtained from the Stores—were not inserted until the cartridges 
were required on board. Mrs. Grenville, a profoundly understanding 
woman, cheerfully endured the risk of being some day blown through 
the roof of her own cottage. She would watch her husband and 
son gleefully pounding black powder into the cartridge cases 
and yaze placidly upon an open tub filled to the brim with enough 
explosive to fling her comfortable little house in fragments upon 
the heads of the dwellers in Instow, half a mile away. She knew 
Grenville far more thoroughly than he knew himself—it was 
strongly against her wish that he had left the Service—and knew 
that he would degenerate irretrievably unless he could find in play 
some of that flavour in life which he had known in work. So she 
mothered Grenville as she did Dickie, being one of those rare women 
who realise that men never grow up but remain children to the end. 
‘Always look after your daddy and Dickie,’ she would say to 
Betty. ‘They need all our care. Your daddy has killed big men 
in Africa and China, and Dickie has fought dragons here at home. 
They are sailors and fighters, Betty dear, but so very, very helpless 
without us.’ And Betty, aged seven, would nod wisely, for a 
woman is a woman though aged only seven. 


(To be continued.) 





‘MORT POUR LA PATRIE,’ 


NARRATIVE OF AN EPISODE OF LIFE IN BRUSSELS 
DURING THE GERMAN OCCUPATION. 


BY T. TOPPING. 


Arter all that has been written about the murder of Miss Edith 
Cavell it would seem as if the subject had been completely exhausted. 
Her arrest, imprisonment, trial, and execution have been related 
at length; the efforts of American diplomats to save her have 
been duly related, von Bissing soundly cursed and reviled, while 
von Sauberzweig, the man actually responsible for her death, has 
been practically exonerated, but no one has ever told the story 
of her betrayal into the hands of the Germans, of how she was 
sold for a few pieces of silver, or rather for a few filthy paper marks, 
No one has ever written about the most abominable crime in the 
history of the world since that of Judas, and of the swift and 
implacable fate that overtook the spy. 

The arrest of Miss Cavell on August 5, 1915, created little stir 
in Brussels. Except in the immediate entourage of her nursing - 
home and in American Legation circles it passed practically unper- 
ceived. The Germans in their usual clandestine way had_arrested 
her ‘ without leaving any trace.’ Like many other unhappy souls 
who fell into their clutches she just disappeared from the dismal 
routine of Belgian existence during the Occupation. The flinging 
of the tender and unobtrusive little woman into the miasmal pool 
of German intrigue and treachery known as the Kommandantur 
caused hardly a ripple on the surface of Brussels life. 

What was it that the poet said about the portals of hell ? 
‘He who enters here leaveth hope, &c. &c.’? When searching for an 
appropriate synonym for the abode of Satan, use Kommandantur. 

But one morning callous Brussels, which had seen at close range 
the abominations of Louvain, Tamines, and Aerschot ; which had 
witnessed desecrations that the German mind alone can conceive 
and the German will can execute; Brussels blasé with atrocities 
and cruelties; Brussels awoke to find itself face to face with a 
new horror, the monstrosity of which shocked a city that thought 
it had become impervious to any such emotion. 

It was October 12,1915. About 3.30 that morning gentle little 
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Miss Cavell had been led out into the yard of St. Gilles prison and 
wantonly shot down. And blood-red ‘affiches’ posted all over 
the walls of the city shrieked the news of the abhorrent deed to 
a dismayed population. The people had become used to those 
red placards, and they knew what horrible meaning they conveyed. 
It was with timorous heart and halting step that one approached 
those terrifying scarlet posters, for one knew that they meant only 
one thing, and that thing was death. 

With a fiendish refinement of cruclty all ‘ affiches’’ announcing 
the execution of the Death penalty were blood-red—rouge sang 
de beeuf, the Belgians call it. 

I was walking down to the Legation that morning, and I shall 
never forget the expression on the faces that turned away from 
those posters. Impotent rage, despair, sorrow, bitter hate, and 
revenge were registered in the set visages of the Brussellers. A 
wave of indignation and a shudder of horror passed over the city ; 
then gradually other engrossing events defrayed the conversation, 
Brussels resumed its normal, or rather its abnormal, appearance, 
and brave, kind little Miss Cavell, sleeping in that bleak prison 
yard at St. Gilles, became a memory, a thing of the past. 


But as time went on, in the cafés and brasseries, where the 
great majority of the population was wont to congregate, amid 
the-curses and maledictions that the Belgians showered on their 
oppressors when the murder of the stout-hearted, frail English nurse 
was mentioned, one heard sinister rumours of treachery and betrayal. 
It soon became an open secret that Miss Cavell had been apprehended 
and convicted through the denunciation of one whom she had 
befriended. His name was freely mentioned among the select 
coterie of well-informed Belgians who assembled at various meeting- 
places in the commune of Ixelles, 

It was my custom to frequent the Porte de Namur, and while 
officially neutral, my sentiments were sufficiently well known to 
the natives to have me admitted into the most intimate confabs 
of men who had sworn never to bend under the German yoke. 
Thus, soon after the execution of Miss Cavell, I was aware of the 
name of the man who had delivered her into the hands of the 
bloodthirsty Huns. 

He was called van der . No, I shall not mention his name. 
First, because he belonged to a race that electrified the world 
by its courage and abnegation during that dark month of August 
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1914, and as there was a traitor among the twelve men whom Christ 
had carefully chosen for His companions, it is not astounding that 
one should be found among seven million. His father is, or per- 
haps by this time was, a respectable citizen of Brussels, an 
ex-officer in the army, who promptly disowned his son when the 
crime had been proved. Retribution came swiftly in the wake of 
his heinous crime, and I shall leave to someone else the unsavoury 
task of holding up his name to the opprobrium of posterity. 

He was a young man of military age and bad habits, and the 
emoluments received for his work in one of the departments of 
public service of the city were inadequate to gratify his expensive 
tastes and satiate his craving for pleasure. And so, when a tentacle 
of that octopus known as the German espionage system reached 
out and encircled him, it found an unresisting victim. 

The Germans had become aware of a leak across the frontier 
through which filtered numerous young men capable of bearing 
arms against them and anxious to do so. Van der ——, affecting 
profound patriotism and professing deep hatred for the violators 
of his country, went to Miss Cavell and requested to be helped 
into Holland. He was introduced to Baucq (the man who was 
shot at the same time as Miss C.), and all arrangements were made 
for his passage into the Netherlands. On the eve of his departure, 
when he had penetrated the secrets of the organisation, van der —-— 
repaired to the Kommandantur, and the next day Miss Cavell, 
Baucq, and Severin were arrested. Incidentally, that same day 
van der —-—- was buying wine for two women in a café near the 
Place de Brouckere. 

But, while the wave of horror and loathing that swept the 
civilised world at the news of the murder of Miss Cavell spent 
itself in screeching headlines and helplessly bitter comment, in 
the heart of Louis Bril it assumed a more concrete form. 

Louis was a mild, inoffensive-looking little chap, a beardless 
youth of twenty-five or less, with pale blue eyes and a shock of 
yellow hair. But the thin lips that covered a small strong mouth 
were hard and determined. He walked with a slight stoop of 
the shoulders, the result of long hours spent over the chessboard, 
a game at which he was an expert. Before the war he had been 
living in Paris, but the outbreak of hostilities had caught him at 
Brussels, where he was visiting his aged parents and other relatives. 
He offered his services as a volunteer, but they could not be availed 
of, and he remained behind, and with ill-suppressed feelings of rage 
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saw the Germans enter the Capital. Later on he managed to 
slip across into France, whence he returned on some mission, the 
exact character of which I have never been able to ascertain, 
but which, I am sure, did not purport to further the designs of the 
German army. 

I had occasion to see him several times, but never became very 
intimate with him, as his visits to the regular haunts at the Porte 
de Namur were short and irregular, a price having already been 
put on his head by the German Military police. 

I have some of the details that follow from an intimate friend 
of his, a young schoolmaster of Brussels whom I knew well, while 
the others came under my personal observation. 

An ‘arrété’ of Governor-General von Bissing, re-edited and 
republished from time to time, decreed that any man found in 
the possession of firearms would be punished with death. (Peine 
de mort.) That phrase was placarded on the walls of Brussels 
so frequently that, somehow, it lost some of its effectiveness as a 
means of terrorism. 

However, one night, while engaged in a game of chess with 
his friend the schoolmaster, in the little room that he occupied on 
the top floor of an old building in Ixelles, where he kept out of 
sight of the Germans, Bril suddenly whipped out two automatic 
revolvers from his pockets—browneengs, he called them—and said 
to his startled opponent : 

“One of the pills (pruneaux) in this browneeng is for the man 
who betrayed Miss Cavell, and I shall never rest until I get 
him.’ 

He spoke in such a calm, dispassionate manner that his friend 
thought he must be joking and dismissed the matter from his mind. 

Days, weeks passed, and the betrayer of the heroic English 
nurse continued to walk the streets of Brussels with apparent 
impunity. 

But the long patient shadow of van der——went on. It 
could be done only at night, as Bril did not dare to leave his room 
during the day. And van der, whether through premonition 
of impending evil or from temperament, kept to the bright streets 
and the illuminated cafés. 

And the endless vigil of Bril continued. Promptly at the 
stroke of six, as van der —— would emerge from the office on the 
tue du Tréne where he performed his respectable duties, Bril, 
crouching in the shadow on the other side of the street, would fall 
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into step, and would not allow his quarry to get out of his sight 
as the latter went about his disreputable work. 

Generally the trail led to the Kommandantur through the rue 
du Trone, the brightly illuminated Boulevard to the still brighter 
rue de la Loi. Bril would take up his post on the corner across 
from the Kommandantur, and when van der had completed 
his report to his employers, the self-appointed avenger could see 
him come out, generally accompanied by plain-clothes men of the 
German Secret Service. Thence he followed to some restaurant, 
where the party settled down to dinner, and Bril knew that his 
work was done for the night, as there was little chance of the body- 
guards leaving their protégé. 

Other evenings the traitor went down town at once, car No. 15 
or 14 being boarded at the Boulevard after a walk of a few hundred 
yards from his office. But van der —— never wandered from the 
crowded thoroughfares and never left the gleam of the electric 
lights. 

Bril, like Nemesis on his trail, followed. 

About eleven one evening two ‘ politzeis’ patrolling their beat 
came lumbering up a lonely street leading to the Chaussée de Haecht 
in Schaerbeck, a suburb of Brussels. It was a cold, rainy, dark 
night, and the ‘ politzeis’ did not notice an obstruction on the 
sidewalk until one of them stumbled upon it. With an impatient 
oath he bent and picked up the body of a man. It was still warm, 
and blood was trickling from a wound above the left temple, while 
the clothing on the left side of the body was saturated with blood 
that had not yet had time to coagulate. One bullet had gone 
through the heart and another had traversed the brain. It was 
the body of van der——-. When searched at the police station, 
besidea goodly sum of money in German bills of large denomination, 
among other papers, was found a little perfumed note written in 
a feminine hand and which read : 

‘ Je t’attends ce soir chez P. prés du Parc Josaphat.’ 


There is no doubt that more than a hundred persons in 
Brussels, among them at least ten members of the Belgian police 
force, knew who had committed this murder, or rather who had 
executed this sentence. But weeks went on and no arrest was 
made, although nearly everybody one met with was aware of the 
identity of the executioner. And so no surprise was felt when one 
day a notice was posted by the Germans to the effect that, ‘ owing 
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to the apathy displayed by the Belgian police’ in the performance 
of their duties in connexion with the apprehension of the murderer 
of Schaerbeck, the case had been taken out of their hands and 
would be handled by the German Military police. 

The ‘ affiche ’ ended with the only two arguments the Germans 
know: bribery and terrorism. A reward of one thousand marks 
was offered to anyone denouncing the murderer, and a threat of 
death was held over the head of whosoever should harbour him. 

‘Une récompense de mille marks est offerte 4 toute personne 
qui dénoncera le meurtrier et quiconque lui donnera asile sera 
puni de la peine de mort.’ 

Hunted like a wild beast, Bril for more than a month 
managed to elude the vigilance of his pursuers by remaining 
indoors during the day and coming out for a few minutes at night 
to purchase the food necessary to his subsistence. Perquisitions 
were made in rooms that he had formerly occupied, but without 
success. , 

One afternoon the Germans, acting apparently under precise 
instructions and with full knowledge as to his whereabouts, entirely 
surrounded the block in which the room occupied by Bril was to 
be found. One shudders to think that perhaps the reward of one 
thousand marks may not have been totally foreign to the source 
of their information. 

Bril was warned in time, and clambered to the roof, with two 
plain-clothes men in pursuit and blazing away at him. After a run 
of a few hundred feet over roofs, he reached the edge of one over- 
looking a lane about twelve feet wide, and without hesitating the 
fugitive leaped across it, landed safely on another house a story 
lower and eluded his pursuers, who looked about, hesitated, con- 
sulted one another, and could not muster up sufficient courage to 
take the plunge. Bril made his way to the street and was gone. 

He took refuge at Vilvorde (a town about ten kilometres from 
Brussels), and had nearly completed arrangements for a dash across 
the death-dealing wires into Holland, was to have left on the follow- 
ing day in fact, when he returned to Brussels to thank the man who 
had made it possible for him to escape, fell into a trap and was 
arrested. He disappeared behind the sombre walls of the Kom- 
mandantur, ‘au grand secret.’ And for two months nothing was 
heard of Louis Bril. 


One morning a heavy plodding German soldier, bearing a flimsy 
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scrap of paper, entered the little café owned and operated by Etienne 
D., a corner shop in a certain ‘ Place.’ Mrs. D. was Bril’s sister, 
The soldier handed D. the paper. It was a brief statement to the 
effect that Louis Bril had been sentenced to death (peine de mort) 
and would be shot the next morning. 

While no one, even his lawyer, is permitted to visit one accused 
before a German Military Tribunal during the investigation and 
trial (2), by a surprising generosity in the Teutonic character, his 
relatives are allowed to call on him at the prison after sentence 
has been pronounced. Inasmuch as the judgment and execution 
are seldom more than twenty-four hours distant, it simply means 
that a last look may be had at a loved one who is already in the 
shadow of death, 

I was returning from the Thédtre Moliére that evening and 
quite by chance entered Etienne’s café. 

Etienne’s wife was seated on a little stool behind the bar weep- 
ing convulsively, and her husband’s face was pale and set and every 
now and then tears would well up into his eyes, but he would brush 
them off, shake his head, and continue to talk to the little group 
of the faithful who were gathered about his bar condoling with 
him. Two little cherubs, one aged five and the other three, scent- 
ing that something was wrong, had refused to be put to bed, and 
leaning over their mother’s knees looked up into her red, swollen 
eyes, blissfully ignorant of what it was all about, but, nevertheless, 
with a puzzled expression on their handsome little faces. 

The atmosphere was permeated with gloom and charged with 
despair and impotent rage. 

Etienne and his wife, in the company of Bril’s father, had just 
returned from their last visit to poor Louis at the prison of St. 
Gilles. He had been very brave, had tried to console them and 
to cheer them up. He was content to die, felt that he was giving 
up his life for a good cause,—the suppression of van der —— having 
been but an incident in the task that he had set himself to perform 
with the limited means at his command. He expressed a regret, 
not for life itself, but because he had to go while the Boches were 
still in Brussels, and he would be unable to render further services 
to his country. While his sister was weeping in her father’s arms, 
he had called Etienne aside and had begged him to go out and 
procure some poison for him, as he would like to cheat the Germans 
of the satisfaction of standing him against the wall. Of course 
poor Etienne could do nothing of the sort. The hour allotted for 
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the visit being at an end, a young sentry told them, not unkindly 
and with a voice quivering with emotion, that they must leave. 
For a moment Louis was on the verge of breaking down, but he 
promptly rallied, and when his parents left he was very cool and 
collected and brave. 

And this was the subject of the conversation that night in the 
little café. Owing to the lateness of the hour most of the lights 
had been extinguished, and in the semi-darkness, and with the hum 
of voices speaking in subdued tones, the place really had a funereal 
aspect. 

"a then suddenly, without warning, the door was violently 
opened, and two ponderous German soldiers of the Landsturm 
lurched up to the bar, in very good humour, one of them singing a 
ditty of the Fatherland in a droning voice. 

‘Schnapps,’ they said. 

The place was very still. What effect the entrance of the men 
in the dirty grey uniforms had on the rest of the party I do not 
know, but as for me I felt asinking sensation in the pit of the stomach. 
The others bestowed not a glance at the soldiers, but I could see 
the muscles in Ktienne’s face twitch spasmodically, Bursting into 
tears of rage his wife disappeared into the kitchen, and Etienne, 
picking up an empty decanter, said in French to one of his customers, 
an intimate friend of his who stood in front of the bar : 

‘I am going into the cellar ; while I am gone please serve them. 
_I just simply can’t do it.’ 

We were about ten men in the room, and I have a suspicion that 
those two Germans, whether in the first line of trenches of the 
Western Front or in the swamps of the Masurian Lakes, never were 
closer to their doom than at that particular minute. Significant 
glances were exchanged, and had one bold soul given the signal, 
there would have been very little left of the two Huns. With 
their customary imbecility, the Germans in a convivial mood made 
some attempts at conversation, and even invited us to partake of 
refreshments ; the former were scornfully ignored, and the latter 
politely but firmly declined. 

{t finally filtered through'their thick skulls that there was dyna- 
mite in the air, and after a few minutes that seemed like years to me, 
they tramped out of the place before Etienne had returned from 
the cellar. 

it was long after midnight when I reached home that morning, 
and try as I would I could not drive away from my imagination 
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the sinister picture of Louis Bril standing blindfolded against that 
wall at the ‘ Tir National,’ with twelve rifles evelled at him, and I 
heard the clock strike the hours until the milk wagons began to 
rattle down the street. 

I may add by way of explanation that, during the first sixteen 
months of the Occupation, the unhappy victims of German fright- 
fulness were put to death in the prison yard at St. Gilles and buried 
there. But as the cultured cave dwellers from across the Rhine 
tarried in Brussels the prison yard, while fairly spacious, became 
too small to accommodate the bodies that were interred there, and 
at the beginning of 1916 the scene of the executions was trans- 
ferred to the ‘ Tir National ’—the Rifle Ranges as we should call it 
at home—where the Belgian soldiers practised shooting at targets 
in happy times of peace. 

Should the Occupation last a few more years, it is not improbable 
that a brick wall may have to be built on the golf course at Raven- 
stein, or on the plains of Waterloo,1 

In the early hours of the damp, drizzling morning two figures, 
muffied in greatcoats and furs, might have been seen huddling 
close to the fence near the main entrance to the ‘Tir National.’ 
It was Etienne and his wife. They waited long in that chill, 
penetrating fog, during those most depressing hours which precede 
the coming of the day. 

And then, just as dawn was breaking in the weeping sky, the 
savage howl -of a siren horn was heard in the distance, and presently 
three huge military automobiles drew up to the gate. 

A few sharp, guttural commands; a squad of soldiers stepped 
out, some officers, then a priest, and a pale little man walking 
with a firm step and head erect between two giant guards closed 
the ghostly procession. They disappeared promptly inside the 
grounds. One of the officers could be heard roaring a few final 
orders and then silence. A pause, tense, interminable.... A 
volley, the crash of twelve rifles ; a final pistol shot, and what had 
been Louis Bril lay on the wet grass, close to that earth that was 
soon to swallow him for ever. 

There is not much to add to this narrative, except that Bril’s 
father died of a broken heart a few weeks later, after having been 
refused permission to give the body of his child a Christian burial. 

1 There are already four hundred and seventy-four graves at the ‘Tir 
National.’ 
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And a month after the execution, the family, having given up 
all hope of obtaining the remains of the victim, decided to have a 
solemn requiem mass sung in one of the churches, and drew up 
circulars to inform their friends and relatives, ‘ Lettres de faire 
part,’ they are called, large folders with wide black mourning 
margins giving a brief history of the short span of life of the 
departed one and ending with an invitation to attend the funeral 
service of one who had died for his country. ‘Mort pour la 
Patrie.’ 

The German censor, to whom all proofs of printed matter must 
be submitted before it is circulated, glanced over the paper just once, 
and, with a grunt, ran a colossal, brutal, German blue pencil through 
the words ‘ Mort pour la Patrie.’ 

But perhaps some day, when Belgium is restored to her valiant 
King, when the cruel Vandals that now desecrate its noble soil 
have been flung across the Rhine, the body of brave little Louis 
Bril will be laid to rest in that beautiful cemetery at Ixelles where 
his father awaits the final call. 

And over his tomb a modest marble monument will bear the 
inscription : 


‘MORT POUR LA PATRIE,’ 





TEACHING THE ELEMENTS: THE TRAVESTY OF 
AN IDEAL. 


BY GEORGE A. ALLAN. 


THE principles and ideals of the British Elementary School system 
are, so far as they go, sound, though somewhat lacking in imagination. 
Its product, however, is generally a woeful travesty of the ideal, 
and analysis reveals a number of outstanding defects in the system. 
Stated baldly the causes of the defects are : 
I. Perversion of the Ideals and the Principles of Education. 
II. The Administration. 
III. The Instrument employed, 1.e. the Teacher. 
IV. The School. . 
V. The Attitude of the Child to Education and the School. 
VI. The Attitude of the Parent to the School. 


Whilst recognising the relation of the causes to one another 
let us take each one and show how they are causes of defects and 
suggest how they may be remedied. 

The aim of the elementary school system is to provide an 
education for the children of a large section of the population 
which cannot afford to pay feesas such. The ideal of this education 
is to develop in the child a capacity for thinking and reasoning 
for himself ; to produce a well-ordered and organised brain, equipped 
with a certain amount of essential knowledge: to impart a desire 
for culture and refinement: to lead the child into the paths of 
good citizenship : and, above all, to enable the child to apply his 
thinking powers to his knowledge in a practical manner. Contrast 
with this the real effect of the elementary education. The child 
is regarded first and foremost as a storehouse for concrete facts: 
he manipulates mechanical arithmetical processes which provide 
little or no brain exercise: he regards correct caligraphy as an end 
in itself, and learns that expression of thought has restricted forms 
into which it must go, forms which, on account of the many rules 
to be learnt, cramp all power and freedom of thought: beauty, 
apart from its natural physical aspect, is never revealed to him, 
although he dabbles in subjects called literature, drawing, painting, 
and singing, and must learn a number of rhymed lines figuring 
on the syllabus as poetry : his social, moral, and spiritual welfare 
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is jealously dictated by a short-sighted but selfish Church : finally, 
and unfortunately, the practical side of his mind is left to be 
shallowly developed by carrying out fixed childish designs in wood, 
wire, or paper. These statements need justification. Take the sub- 
jects which comprise the elementary school curriculum and review 
them, examine what they achieve and what they might achieve. 
There is Arithmetic, Reading, Writing, English, Geography, 
History, Drawing, Geometry, Painting, Music, Science, Woodwork, 
Physical Training, Literature, and Scripture: truly a goodly array, 
and capable of effecting much if truly taught and utilised. 

Arithmetic stands for proficiency in mental gymnastics, with 
figures representing impressive quantities of money, weights and 
measures, and fractions. The skilful manipulation of many figures 
is no doubt a thing to be admired, but it achieves little or nothing 
if the significance of the figures remains ungrasped, if the means 
adopted are regarded purely as rules and formulae; these will 
be forgotten and the whole system breaks down. Arithmetic 
has a splendid value in developing the logical and practical side 
of the brain: if utilised in a proper manner, the thinking and 
reasoning required is inestimable in value. Every table, rule, and 
formula can be built up and worked out in a practical manner by 
the child himself, and if so taught from first principles is scarcely 
likely to be forgotten: quantities should be impressed in a concrete 
manner. By these methods the habit of reasoning from principles 
and facts presenting themselves would be cultivated and their 
essential co-ordination developed. 

In Reading, a graduated process develops to enable the child 
to read audibly a more or less difficult passage from a standard 
author, having due regard to stops, breathing spaces, and aspirates. 
This standard is certainly desirable, but it is far more important 
that the child should be able to extract information for himself 
on any subject within his scope. Too many children remain 
mere readers of words : written words which form no mind picture 
ready to be described in the child’s own language. In this respect 
consciences of teachers of older children are salved by a subject, 
called ‘Silent Reading.’ The most important co-ordination of 
Reading with other subjects is almost unknown. 

Writing is regarded as an end in itself: little or no effort is 
made to introduce brain exercise into the subject. After all writing 
is but a means to an end and legibility is enough. If Caligraphy 
is taught as an exercise of the Brain controlling Hand and Eye 
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and explained to the child as such, well and good; correctness 
of detail will be tried for and probably achieved. 

English, the hydra-headed, reveals Grammar and Composition: 
bugbears of childhood. Why? Because both are taught as a 
series of disconnected rules and definitions. The relation of thought 
to these subjects isseldom explained. The desirability of expressing 
thoughts fully and truly in words and having those words in correct 
relation to one another, with the whole phrased and punctuated, 
so as to form a true picture of the thoughts, is too drably presented 
to the child: if he must analyse sentences and parse words, if he 
must put down his thoughts in a set manner, the scholar wants to 
know the reasons for doing so. 

Geography is taught as a mass of facts about countries, towns, 
mountains, rivers, seas, climates, peoples, industries, and trades. 
The neglect of such a subject for developing reasoning powers, 
for illustrating cause and effect, is pitiful but very apparent. The 
reasons for the physical configuration of any country or district 
can be deduced by the simplest mind after demonstrating the 
principles practically: by this I mean the causes of seas, valleys, 
rivers, islands, capes, bays, lakes, &c. The effects of climate, 
latitude, longitude, hinterland, mineral resources, &c. on peoples, 
towns, and industries are easily illustrated and grasped by children 
—instances of the many ways in which this subject may be utilised 
are too numerous to mention. 

History, also, is taught as a series of happenings, reigns, and 
biographies in strict chronological order. The relation of the 
happenings to one another is seldom revealed and causes are rarely 
sought out; fine social and moral lessons could be drawn from 
the biographies of great men. 

Thus six years ago I was attached for instruction to a school 
in Manchester. The whole of the staff from the Headmaster 
downwards lived in fear of the visits and consequent reports of a 
local Inspector of Schools. His specialities were ‘Grammar,’ 
‘History,’ and ‘ Arithmetic’: his examination of any class in these 
subjects was as ludicrous a travesty on the ideal of these subjects 
as any educated man could achieve. His sole idea of Grammar 
was the analysis of sentences with parsing of words and the ex- 
traction of set definitions of various parts of speech from the children. 
History to him was a matter of dates: he asked innumerable 
questions on the chosen period regarding dates of events, births, 
deaths, and the rise and fall of any great man. In Arithmetic he 
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looked for skill in rapid calculation in weights, cost, and decimals. 
A favourite type of question of his was ‘ Find the cost of 74 miles 
of wire at 3d. per yard.’ This question had to be worked mentally 
and the answer placed on paper within twenty seconds. The 
basis of this calculation was the cost of 1 mile of wire or any- 
thing at 14d. per yard = cost of 220 yards at 1s. per yard = 
£11. Therefore from this basis each child could calculate 74 (miles) 
x 11 (pounds) x 2 (three halfpence) = £165. A knowledge of 
this basis as a definite rule was thus essential to every child. The 
results of this Inspector’s peculiarities were evident throughout 
the school: for weeks before an expected visit the whole school 
was feverishly devoted to learning definitions, dates, and mechanical 
devices by heart, and the building throbbed hour after hour with 
parrot-like repetitions of these rules, whilst rumour and spies 
in other schools gave evidence of fresh questions and devilries 
of the Inspector in question. 

To labour the justification further is useless. Illustrations 
show how far the real falls short of the ideal, and stated briefly the 
remedy lies in training the child to think instead of teaching him 
facts; in dealing with the concrete rather than the abstract ; in 
seeking out and impressing the reasons in all things taught ; and 
allowing the child to do as much practical work as possible. 

The administration of the system is to blame for this perversion 
of ideals. It is controlled by a Board of Education and a group 
of Permanent Civil Service officials who have little or no teaching 
experience, who may know the wording of the ideals of the system, 
but have no idea, as to its achievements or failings. 

Locally, the administration is in the hands of Education 
Committees, consisting, in the main, of men who have no conception 
of the ideals; these men are members of the town or county 
council, and as such are solely concerned in keeping the expenditure 
on Education as low as possible. 

The real administration is usually in the hands of a man known 
as the Director of Education, who is generally chosen on account 
of his high academic qualifications savoured by a consideration 
of his abilities as a Director. This man should be an idealist, 
a student of education, and a teacher of the highest degree : academic 
attainments should be considered after these qualifications: few 
are so chosen, Assisting the Director are Inspectors, who again 
are generally men with purely academic qualifications or old and 
experienced teachers archaic in their knowledge and ideals, and 
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brusque in method. Inspectors again should be chosen on account 
of their real teaching ability and would be more happily called 
Assisters. The brunt of the administration of the education 
system, however, falls on the Headmaster : he is invariably chosen 
for his academic qualifications and his length of service, together 
with his reports for obtaining ‘ good ’ results. 

The third great cause of the defects in the system is the teacher, 
The type of man attracted into the profession is not good enough : 
he lacks personality and breadth of mind, knowledge of the world 
and, too often, professional ability. The causes which contribute 
to this are: Poor Pay, Inadequate Training, Social Status, and 
Mode of Existence. 

The totally inadequate pay of teachers is at the root of many 
evils. In the first place it offers attractions to none but those of 
a low wage-earning capacity; no middle-class parent possessing 
foresight would allow his children to enter the profession on this 
basis alone. Hence ninety-nine per cent. of the teaching pro- 
fession is drawn from the elementary school. The pathway of 
scholarships and grants to the teaching profession has no gateways 
in Public Schools or the better Grammar Schools: the path may 
lead through a Grammar School, but seldom does a traveller enter 
it therefrom. The majority of teachers drift into the wide-open 
mouth of this path and can never afterwards escape. Trace the 
progress of one of these teachers from start to finish. A clever 
scholar is marked down by a headmaster, ever anxious to gain 
kudos for his school, and the parents are persuaded to allow the 
boy to enter for a Bursary or Scholarship to a local Secondary 
or Grammar School. Successful in this, he attends for two years 
learning many facts, and is then entered, apso facto almost, for the 
next trial, called the ‘Student Teachers’ Examination.’ This he - 
passes with moderate ease, and his life is divided between teaching 
for two and a half days a week in an elementary school and attend- 
ing a Pupil Teachers’ College for the remainder of the time. To 
support him and purchase books Quring this period he receives 
£26 per annum. Matriculation or a similar examination lies at 
the end of this period, and with it come the cross roads: the pro- 
spective teacher may choose to proceed to the Day Training Branch 
of a University or to a Residential Training College, or he may 
elect to continue teaching as an uncertificated teacher at a salary 
of £55 perannum. University Day Training Colleges are unpopular 
and the Residential Training College is generally chosen. Two 
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years of study and training, subsidised by the Government, usually 
suffice to gain the Teacher’s Certificate, and the trained man is then 
thrown on to an open teaching market, where he may ‘ command’ 
a salary starting at £75 per annum in rural districts and £90 in 
provincial towns and reaching a maximum in fifteen years of £150 
to £200! This princely scale is attained after six years of training 
at a minimum age of twenty; true the scales have been increased 
slightly in the new scheme, but the principle remains the same. 

There is no justification for this short-sighted paltriness. 
Teaching cannot stand in the market with the other professions 
as it should and must be able to do. If the workman is to be 
worthy of his hire and the country is to benefit to the proper extent 
by its educational system, the salaries of teachers will have to be 
placed on the footing of other professions. It is evident that the 
Government fears to allow qualified men from training colleges to 
enter the open labour market, when it stipulates that they must 
teach for seven years out of the first ten in a Government school. 
The further effects of a low rate of pay are evident all through the 
teacher’s life. To be able to teach and guide the boys in his care 
thoroughly, the teacher ought to possess a knowledge of men and 
of the world. The first is foreclosed to him on account of the low 
social status of the teaching profession engendered by low pay, and 
the second he cannot afford to acquire. With or without marriage, 
life becomes a struggle for respectable existence, and sooner or later 
the teacher falls into a groove ; of all grooves the teaching one is 
probably the deepest and narrowest and most soul destroying. The 
consequence is that the value of a teacher is generally a decreasing 
progression. 

Apart from all these points the Government does not get the 
best value out of the material at hand, for the present system for 
the training of teachers is faulty. Throughout the whole course 
of training, academic qualifications are encouraged far in excess 
of the degree they merit. Book-learning is emphasised at the 
expense of character and teaching ability. A clever scholar is rarely 
a good teacher. A Teacher’s Certificate gives no evidence as to 
his capacity as a man or cumulative evidence as to his ability to 
inculcate knowledge. Definite aim to the training of the teacher 
is dallied with until he reaches the Training College ; it could well 
be given earlier. The period of apprenticeship as a Student Teacher 
is subject to many malpractices. Headmasters often employ the 
student as a clerk, or view him ag a heaven-sent solution of staff 
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difficulties. This entails his attachment to a weak teacher, usually 
uncertificated, where he acts as a super-monitor, marking books 
and keeping order, but acquiring and developing faulty methods 
of tuition which generally become ineradicable. A series of criticism 
lessons, demonstrated and criticised by skilled teachers and carried 
out on the lines adopted ’in training colleges, would be an inestimable 
boon at a critical period. To allow ex-student teachers to practise 
as uncertificated teachers before proceeding to college is lamentably 
wrong—close supervisior and tuition by the Headmaster is 
impracticable and many totally wrong methods and mannerisms 
become indelibly fixed. Beyond these stages of training, however, 
the average Training College is too narrow in its views and educative 
value. Most colleges can accommodate 120 students, 60 in each 
year of training. All the student’s associates are in the same stage 
of development and in the same profession ; it is impossible to escape 
from the one atmosphere. The essential broadening influence of 
residential university life is lacking, and the most valuable inter- 
course with men in other spheres of life is missed: except by 
accident the ways of life outside the teaching profession remain 
always a hidden mystery to the teacher. The solution lies in 
training teachers at residential universities, where the theory and 
purpose of education and the principles and practice of teaching 
could be specialised as part of the Faculty of Education. After a 
certain standard of general education has been attained the classifica- 
tion of a teacher ought to depend to the greatest extent on his know- 
ledge of the Theory of Education and his ability to put it into 
practice. The idea of mind culture as a most valuable, necessary, 
and transferable asset to the State is unheard of in the training 
of teachers. Much could be achieved by holding ‘ Refresher’ 
courses in years after the student has left the Training College. 
The fourth great cause of the ineffectiveness of the system lies 
in the schools themselves. Most elementary schools as places of 
learning and as places for forming national thought are very crude. 
The enormous influence of environment in shaping the child mind 
and in establishing set ideas is forgotten. Schools are conspicuous 
in any district or town, for throughout the country they are built 
on one system of ugliness. In towns schools are invariably badly 
sited in squalid districts near to noisy and dusty roads: an in- 
artistic building is usually surrounded by a concreted patch of 
ground and hemmed in by an ugly brick wall topped by broken 
glass or iron railings. Prisons, asylums, and barracks are very 
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similar, but generally possess gardens, gymnasia, playing fields, 
libraries, and other additions. 

For example, in one of the most crowded districts of Manchester 
isa most glaring example of the short-sighted policy adopted in the 
siting and construction of schools. This school was built by the 
old School Board of Manchester, and was for many years considered 
by that body to be the last word in school construction. One side 
of the school runs along a main road metalled with paving stones 
and possessing a double set of electric tram lines ; along this road 
runs a great deal of noisy traffic, accentuated by the presence of 
one of the largest locomotive and carriage works in the North of 
England, directly opposite the school. 

The noise from the road combined with the noise from the works 
makes the opening of windows madness, if teaching is to be attempted. 
The dust from the road is a minor consideration. Adjoining the 
school is a large tract of waste ground converted into a recreation 
ground, so that there is no excuse for having placed the school in 
such a position. To make matters worse the school is a two-storied 
building and possesses a concrete roof used as a playground; the 
medley of noises can be imagined. The strain on the teachers is 
such that they have to take turns each month in teaching on the 
‘noisy ’ side; throat diseases and other ailments among the staff 
of this school are all that can be expected, whilst the strain on the 
children is enormous. 

Inside, the typical school is woefully dingy ; the walls are covered 
by an anaemic distemper and seldom relieved by anything but out- 
of-date maps and a few garish glazed prints and the inevitable 
utilitarian clock. The floor space is crammed with dirty, uncomfort- 
able desks and occasional cheap and unattractive cupboards. There 
is nothing restful or artistic in the whole school; all is hard and 
utilitarian ; economy, carried to a criminal extent. A more clear- 
sighted view of the relation of education to national welfare and 
progress would change all this. Municipal authorities spend 
thousands of pounds on providing open spaces and beauty spots 
for citizens and children: they spend huge sums in providing art 
galleries, courses, and lecturers to develop and satisfy the artistic 
taste of citizens: they also spend much money in preaching 
patriotism and citizenship to the people. Could not these things 
be carried out and developed in our schools, when citizen life.is in 
its most flexible and receptive state? Could not the school be 
established as a place of pleasure and culture rather than one of toil 
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and moil? Sites should be chosen with more forethought, and 
the inclusion of gardens would add to the beauty of the school and 
town, and give scope for the practical side of some of the scholars: 
pleasing papers or designs should cover the walls, and from them 
should hang artistic copies of masterpieces, whilst historical and 
industrial subjects would do much to engender the spirit of patriot- 
ism and citizenship. The total effect would be incalculable : efforts 
in this direction are made in isolated cases, but the effort ought to 
be a national one to affect the whole national thought. School 
libraries, workshops, and playing fields would tend to transform 
the school into a pleasurable haven and lead children from the 
perilous habits of aimless roaming of streets at night. The great 
advantage of the Public School is that it forms the boy’s world; 
his whole activities are carried out therein. The system is un- 
deviably good, and surely this can be approached to some degree 
in the elementary school. 

The existing attitude of the school to the boy is satisfactory 
so far as it goes. The child’s welfare and education is the directing 
thought, but insufficient interest is taken in his out-of-school life. 
The child ought to be given far more responsibility and not regarded 
merely as a receptacle for knowledge. 

The attitude of the child to the school is open to great improve- 
ment ; he too often regards.it as a large building, containing many 
children whom he does not know, to which his parents send him 
for a certain number of hoursina week. At this place it is impressed 
on him that he must learn a large number of facts about a variety 
of subjects, irrespective of his liking for them. He discovers that 
if he performs this satisfactorily each year he is promoted to a 
higher standard, until, at the age of fourteen, he can escape to 
work and fill a man’s place in the world. To this school he finds 
he must go with clean hands, face, and boots, because it is a rule ; 
he must be regular and punctual in his attendance or he is punished ; 
he must behave himself in class, obey orders and tell the truth, 
otherwise he runs the risk of trouble. The general fault is that 
everything is too nebulous: the value of all school rules and 
regulations would be enormously enhanced if the reasons and 
wisdom of observing them were only pointed out: social and 
spiritual training could thus be facilitated. The boy should be 
encouraged to take a deep pride in his school, in its achievements 
and the prowess of old and contemporary scholars ; he should feel 
that he-is part of a tiny social and human system very similar to 
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the greater world. The possession of pride of school is a wonderful 
mainspring of worthy thoughts and actions, and can be used as a 
powerful lever in the formation of character. The boy should learn 
to love his school, and to regard it as a place full of interest and a 
place where he can always give full play to his individual bent and 
his imagination, and always be sure of receiving true guidance. 

Given these ideals the attitude of the boy to the school would 
undergo a great change, and with it the attitude of parents would 
also be transformed. No longer would it be regarded as a necessary 
evil demanding attendance until the boy became a wage-earner. 
Parents would appreciate its refining influences and recognise that 
it gave a real training and guidance for most eventualities of later 
life. 

In review it would seem that the remedies of the defects in 
the present elementary school system lie in : 


I. Raising the pay of teachers to a true professional standard 
so that the nation may have its best men to train its youth and 
give proper guidance. 

II. Insisting on a real and more thorough training of teachers 
and a truer classification of ability. 

III. Placing the administration in the hands of the best of the 
teaching profession. 

IV. Improving schools in every way to a worthy standard, 
and equipping them with materials that will enable a more thorough 
and practical training to be organised. 

V. Reorganising the school syllabus of training and, if necessary, 
developing the system of compulsory night schools. 

Two generations of a cleansed system would produce a cleaner, 
happier, industrious nation with a greater and more powerful 
directness of purpose, with culture and practical ability and a 
lesser margin between all classes. 





WILFRED. 


‘ WILFRED is lost, Sir!’ 

‘ What ? ’—‘ Wilfred ? ’—‘ Lost ?’ 

Everyone stood up and gazed at the Sergeant-Major, standing 
in the doorway of the mess. It seemed too bad to be true,—that 
Wilfred, the darling of the battery, the pride of the mess, should 
indeed be lost. No, Wilfred was not the trumpeter, nor the 
youngest subaltern, nor even 99, the much-boasted off-wheeler of 
No. 1 gun; not the violent death of one or all of these could have 
so appalled us as this disastrous news, that Wilfred was lost. For 
‘ Wilfred ’ was the pig destined for the men’s Christmas dinner. 

It was Jenkins, the Mess Secretary, who had suggested that 
roast pork would be an original variation on the turkey which all 
the other batteries were having, and the idea was received with 
applause. The following day he had set off from the village where 
we were billeted, with the mess cart, and a head full of our parting 
advice. He returned triumphantly in the evening with as beauti- 
ful a porker as you could wish to see. The Major had named him 
‘ Wilfred ’ at once; I think he was struck by the wistful appeal in 
the animal’s eyes, and the pathetic tilt to his pink and white snout. 
At any rate ‘ Wilfred ’ stuck to him, and gained a subtle irony from 
being the Christian name of our C.R.A., who concealed a genius for 
gunnery under a mask of amiable fatuity. Wilfred, owr Wilfred, 
had won instant popularity in the battery ; the cook, who looked 
on him with a professional eye, nurtured him tenderly, and even 
groomed his bulging flanks and delicate feet; while the curl of 
Wilfred’s tail was a particular source of pride to us and envy to 
other batteries. 

‘’K’s a nansum ’og!’ had said the Sergeant-Major, and now, 
but a week later, he stood before us and tragically announced that 
Wilfred was lost. 

‘When did this occur ?’ said the Major. 

‘ On the night of the sixteenth, Sir, while on active service——’ 

‘Cut all that, Sergeant-Major !’ interrupted the Major. ‘ Was 
he here last night ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Sir, ’e was in his little paddock by the kitchen last night 
at 10 p.m., Sir, and the cooks discovered ’is habsence this morning 


at 5 o’clock, Sir.’ 
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‘Who was on picket ? ’ 

‘Corporal Barnes, Sir.’ 

‘Put Corporal Barnes and all the picket under arrest, Sergeant- 
Major, close arrest, you understand ? ’ 

‘Yes, Sir. Anything else, Sir ?’ 

‘Do that first and come back after breakfast.’ 

‘Very well, Sir.’ 

Riley was the first to break the silence after the Sergeant-Major’s 
exit. 

‘How on earth can he have escaped ?’ 

‘It’s those swine from B Battery,’ fumed the Skipper. 
‘They’re jealous of us, and I’ll bet my breeches they’ve pinched him.’ 

‘Oh, he may have got loose and wandered off by himself, you 
know,’ said Smith. 

‘We must find him!’ wailed ag (Jenkins was devoted 
to the creature.) ‘Can’t you issue a description of him, Major ?’ 


‘What ?—‘‘ Piebald Hog, 7 hands, star, snip, sock near fore, 
(999 off hind : ” how’ll that read in Brigade Orders?’ We laughed. 
‘No, we'll have the village and wagon lines searched ; but Wilfred 
ought to turn up all right.’ 


Nevertheless, an unspoken dread gnawed each of us at the 
heart lest Wilfred should even now be suffering slaughter at the 
hands of some French peasant, and this uneasiness spread through 
the battery. It seemed that, with Wilfred, our luck was lost ; 
a dozen bits and bridles disappeared ; the best hand leader in the 
battery broke his leg ; and two nights later there was a stampede 
in No. 1 Section’s lines, which kept the whole battery up for 
twenty-four hours bringing in the truant steeds. All of which mis- 
fortunes were laid to Wilfred’s account. Though we received many 
expressions of condolence from the other batteries, the search for 
the missing pig was fruitless; and, meanwhile, a bombshell was 
dropped when, a few days after-the tragedy, it was announced that 
the original ‘ Wilfred,’ viz. the General, would inspect C Battery 
next morning. P 

The whole battery was put on parade, the drivers set to grooming 
the nags, the gunners to polishing the guns, while we subs. wandered 
around trying to look busy, and the Major fretted and fidgeted, 
waiting for the General to ride up the village street and into our 
field. It was about noon when a scout brought the warning that 
the Brass Hats were past the Square, and everyone redoubled his 
exertions. In common with the Captain and the other Section 
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Commanders I was nervously watching the gateway into the street, 
and already could hear the clop-clop of the approaching horses, when 
the miracle happened. As if starting from the ground, there 
suddenly dashed into the field a mud-plastered and disreputable 
hog. I saw the Major stiffen with surprise: Jenky run from the 
Gun Park and fall on his knees by the beast ; while the Sergeant- 
Major, who had filled his lungs for a stentorian ‘ ‘Shun!’ exclaimed 
instead ‘ Wilfred! by gosh!’ In a moment the drivers dropped 
their brushes and the gunners their oily rags; the whole battery 
rushed to welcome the prodigal. It was that old irredeemable 
Barnby, the Sanitary Orderly, who shouted ‘Three cheers for 
Wilfred!’ The cheers were ringing in the air when Wilfred Senior, 
with his Brigade-Major, rode on to the scene. 

Dear old Wilfred! Far from being offended at the general 
disorder, he seemed touched by the unexpected demonstration of 
affection for his name. N@® perceiving the true object of the 
applause, he took the cheering for himself. Our Major ran up 
with bursting apologies, but the General cut them short. 

‘It’s the spirit I like,’ he said. ‘And when a battery greets 
their General with his Christian name and three cheers, I know 
there’s nothing much wrong. I’m in a hurry to-day and I won't 
look at the horse-lines; you may dismiss the battery. By the 
way, Major, have you a drop of that old Irish in your mess ?’ 

That brought the house down, and the Major himself led three 
more cheers for ‘ Wilfred.’ Half the battery still thought it was 
the pig they were cheering, but the General rode out feeling the 
proudest man in the world. 

It was two days before Christmas that we sat in Madame Vevey’s 
kitchen, which served as our mess, discussing the situation. 

‘It'll be awful if he ever finds out who the real Wilfred is, 
said Smith. 

‘Well,’ said the Major, ‘Wilfred will be killed and eaten by 
the day after to-morrow.’ 

‘Eaten!’ cried Jenkins, in horror. ‘Are you going to eat 
Wilfred % ’ 

‘That was the idea, was not it ?’ said the Major sarcastically. 
‘Wilfred stuffed and set in a glass case won’t satisfy the men’s 
Christmas appetites.’ 

There was a knock, and the Sergeant-Major entered. He 
seemed a little perturbed. 

‘Sir, if you will excuse the liberty, Sir, I’ve come on behalf 
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of the N.C.O.s and men of the battery, Sir. They think that the 
‘og Wilfred ’as brought us luck, you see, Sir, and ’e’s a kind of 
mascot, and if ’e was lost or killed our bad luck would begin again. 
In fact, Sir’ (he cleared his throat), ‘they wished, if you was 
agreeable, not to “ave roast pork for Christmas dinner, Sir.’ 

‘But what do they want, Sergeant-Major? We can’t get 
turkeys now, you know.’ 

‘Well, Sir, the battery (all except Gunner Woodcock, of course, 
Sir)—the battery, as a “ole, would rather not ’ave a Christmas 
dinner at all, Sir, than eat the ’og Wilfred, Sir.’ 

‘In that case preserve him by all means,’ said the Major. ‘ Put 
a silver collar round his neck if you like, build a special sty, and 
set a special guard over him.’ 

‘Very well, Sir.’ 

‘Wait a minute. Perhaps he’d be safer in the court outside 
our mess than in the horse-lines. These cavalry next us are 
hungry beggars, aren’t—Hullo—Lord !’ (He opened the door on 
the court.) ‘ What is this, Sergeant-Major ? ’ 

The little French courtyard was packed. 

‘It’s the ’ole battery, Sir, waiting to ’ear the ’og’s fate, Sir.’ 

‘Tell ’em his life is pardoned.’ 

‘Very well, Sir.’ 

The door closed, and next moment we heard an indescribable 
uproar outside. 

‘Strange, the way they take to that pig!’ said the Major. 

‘Not a bit,’ said Jenkins. ‘It’s a lovable animal, clean and 
quite human in his instincts. I never met a more gentlemanly 
pig.” 

Which was clearly the general sentiment, for he became the 
favourite of the battery, and men made pilgrimages from three 
brigades to admire Wilfred. Needless to say we were named ‘ Og 
Battery,’ and pork was metaphorically thrown in our teeth for 
weeks after. But the men seemed to think it was worth it, and 
what the rest of us officers lacked in warmth of appreciation was 
more than made up by the enthusiasm of Jenky, who tended 
Wilfred like a brother. What we were to do when we went on 
the march was a disputed question; Jenkins was of the opinion 
that Wilfred should march in rear of the Trumpeter, and in front 
of the Sergeant-Major. 

‘And wear a Sam Browne belt and regulation spurs,’ remarked 
the Major thoughtfully. 
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We decided in the end that the mess cart would be the only 
vehicle possible; and in the mess cart Wilfred accompanied us 
when we trekked south. For several weeks we were in action, 
and being with the guns I saw nothing of the pig, who was at the 
Wagon Line. But it was the recognised thing, when the Sergeant- 
Major came up with the ammunition wagons, to greet him with 
‘How’s Wilfred ?’ And when he answered ‘In the pink, Sir, 
we felt the satisfaction of those whose fortune is assured. 

And then the end came. One night a Boche plane crossed 
over and dropped a bomb in C Battery horse lines. There was 
little damage done, and no men or horses were hit ; but when 
day broke, Wilfred was seen to be scattered in several fragments 
over the field. The men mourned over the pathetic remains, and 
I verily believe would have liked a military funeral in his honour, 
with gun-carriage, Union Jack, and firing party, all complete. 

We sat down sadly to dinner in our dug-out that night. Jenkins 
was quite broken-hearted, and even the Major was depressed, 
We had had such exceptional luck for so long, and now this seemed 
to put an end to it. A telephonist entered with a message. 

‘Another night shoot, I suppose,’ said the Major wearily. He 
opened and read the slip of paper, and suddenly broke into u- 
controllable laughter. 

‘Read it, Jenky, read it!’ 

Jenkins stood up and read it out : 


‘The C.R.A. wishes to send a sincere expression of his sympathy 
to C Battery in the untimely decease of Wilfred.’ 


‘Then he did know!’ cried Jenky ; ‘ the sportsman ! ’ 
And in general mirth we clicked glasses to the health of 


‘ Wilfred the General,’ and the memory of ‘ Wilfred the Hog.’ 
H. T. Burt. 
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THE ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE. 
BY SIR C. P. LUCAS, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 


Tue present year is the Jubilee year of the Royal Colonial Institute. 
On June 26, 1868, a meeting was held at Willis’ Rooms, to found 
an association under the name of The Colonial Society. The meeting 
had been called by public advertisement ; but it was thinly attended, 
and an Australian speaker, Mr. Edward Wilson, proprietor of the 
Melbourne Argus, stated, as a proof of the necessity for such a 
society, that it was only by mere accident that any representatives 
of the Australian Colonies in London had heard of the meeting. 
The Chairman, Viscount Bury, afterwards Earl of Albemarle, laid 
stress on the want of ‘some medium by which we may form our 
scattered Colonies into a homogeneous whole,’ and the various 
speakers advocated a common meeting-place in London for visitors 
from the Colonies and those interested in the Colonies, an agency 
for collecting and disseminating accurate information about the 
Colonies, especially with a view to emigration, a good and accessible 
Colonial library, a Colonial museum, and so forth: they pleaded, 
in short, for a centre at the metropolis of the Empire, not a Club 
but a more serious association, to meet a great and growing per- 
sonal need, and to counteract the indifference and apathy, only too 
prevalent at the time, in reference to the lands and the peoples of 
the British Empire beyond the Seas. 

It was duly decided to form a Colonial Society, ‘to occupy as 
regards the Colonies the position filled by The Royal Society with 
regard to Science, or The Royal Geographical Society with regard 
to Geography’; it was laid down that the Society should be entirely 
non-political in respect to party politics, whether in the United 
Kingdom or in the Colonies: and a Provisional Committee was 
appointed to draw up rules, to receive the names of gentlemen 
willing to become Fellows of the Society, and to prepare a list of 
those who should constitute the first Council; for, on the model 
of the Royal Geographical and other existing Societies, the Colonial 
Society was to consist of Fellows and to be governed by a Council. 
The Provisional Committee lost no time in doing their work : their 
Tecommendations were adopted at a second general meeting held 
on the following August 12 under the Chairmanship of Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue: Lord Bury was chosen as the first President: the 
Council was constituted and held its first meeting on the same 
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day at the Colonial Office: and the Colonial Society came to birth 
with a membership of 174 Fellows, as against over 12,000 Fellows 
and Associates at the present day, an increase of more than sixty. 
fold in fifty years. 

The interest of the Colonial Office and of the India Office—foy 
India was included in the scheme from the first—had been solicited 
and most cordially given, and in 1869 the Colonial Society began 
its active life. The beginning—in thoroughly British fashion— 
was an inaugural dinner, which was held at Willis’ Rooms on 
March 10, 1869, and to which further reference will be made. Five 
days later, on March 15, the Inaugural Meeting, with an Address 
from the President of a general character, took place in the theatre 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, a most appropriate scene of 
action, for to engineers more than to any other class of citizens 
we owe the latter-day development and consolidation of our Empire, 
The subjects of the papers read and discussed at the next three 
ordinary meetings, which are given by way of illustration, were 
“The Relations of the Colonies to the Mother-country,’ ‘ The Gold- 
fields of Queensland,’ and ‘ The Domestic Prospects of India.’ 

In the course of 1869 Queen Victoria sanctioned the addition 
of ‘ Royal’ to the name; but the initial letters of Royal Colonial 
Society coincided with those of the Royal College of Surgeons; 
and the latter having diagnosed the situation and pointed out 
through the Colonial Office that this ambiguous use of RB.CS. 
might lead to practical inconvenience, in 1870 the name was 
changed. ‘The Council proposed ‘Royal Colonial and Indian 
Society,’ but, for some reason which does not appear, that name 
did not find favour, and the Society went on its way as ‘ The Royal 
Colonial Institute,’ to the dissatisfaction of at any rate one of the 
Fellows, who wrote complaining that the word Institute conveyed 
‘the notion of a narrow guild.’ The Jubilee year still finds the 
question of the name a thorny one. The great group of self- 
governing Colonies are now Dominions, and the term ‘ colonial’ 
is held to imply subordination, while, on the other hand, Royal 
Colonial Institute does not, and never did, adequately recognise 
India. To use the wrong names, while doing more or less the 
right things, is as characteristic of the British race as to begin solid 
and important enterprises with a dinner. 

On September 26, 1882, the Royal Colonial Institute was 
incorporated by Royal Charter, the preamble of which specified 
as its objects ‘to promote the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
respecting as well our Colonies, dependencies and possessions, 
as our Indian Empire, and the preservation of a permanent Union 
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between the Mother-country and the various parts of the British 
Empire.’ The Fellows of the Institute at this date had no per- 
manent home. Strangers they had been and sojourners, first in 
Victoria Street, Westminster, principally at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, next in Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, then for a 
number of years from the end of 1871 at 15 Strand. Here, about 
the year 1873, a beginning was made of the now almost unique 
Library on Colonial and Indian subjects, the Librarian for very 
many years, to whom all lovers of Colonial history owe a debt of 
gratitude, being Mr. James Boosé, afterwards Secretary of the 
Institute, and now its Travelling Commissioner. At length the 
Fellows built a house of their own, and in 1884 moved into their 
present home in Northumberland Avenue. It was a palace as 
compared with their former quarters; but now men and books 
alike cry out in the words of the prophet Isaiah, 


The place is too strait for me, 
Give place to me that I may dwell. 


The first President, Lord Bury, had gone out to Canada in 1854, 
at the end of Lord Elgin’s administration, and spent two or three 


years there, holding the combined office under the Crown of Civil 
Secretary and Superintendent General of Indian Affairs. It was 
before the days of the Dominion, when Canada meant only the 
United Provinces of Quebec and Ontario, and when Responsible 
Government had but lately attained full recognition. He had 
married the daughter of the Premier, Sir Allan McNab ; he there- 
fore brought to the office of President of the Institute Canadian 
experience and a Canadian connexion. His successor in 1871 
was the Duke of Manchester, whose interests were principally in 
New Zealand. In 1878 the Duke became Chairman of Council, 
in lieu of President, the Prince of Wales having honoured the 
Institute by consenting to become its President. When the Prince 
of Wales became King Edward VII., he exchanged the office of 
President for that of Patron, and his present Majesty became 
President in his stead. When he too in turn came to the throne, 
he succeeded his father as Patron, and the Duke of Connaught 
accepted the post of President. Finally, when the Duke went to 
Canada as Governor-General, Lord Grey, lately returned from 
Canada, became President in March 1912, and his death, on the eve 
of the Jubilee year, robbed the Institute of a leader wise in counsel, 
bold in initiative, rare among men in making the most and the 
best of the present time, while designing a far wider future, 
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Agents of the Colonies in the Mother-country have been plentiful 
from early times; and one body representing a group of Colonies, 
the West India Committee, never so vigorous as at the present day, 
has had a continuous life from far back in the eighteenth century, 
But it is very noteworthy, as illustrating the casual, haphazard 
outlook of the British people upon their Overseas Empire, that no 
permanent association in the United Kingdom, concerned with the 
Empire as a whole, existed prior to the Royal Colonial Institute, 
A Colonial Society was started in 1837, the year in which Queen 
Victoria’s reign began, but it had only a life of five years. Not until 
1868 was there sufficient public interest and public backing in 
England to call into existence and keep alive a society relating to 
the Colonies and India ; and even then for some years the Royal 
Colonial Institute had a hard struggle to prolong its life. The need 
for a society of the kind was proved by the welcome given to it in 
official quarters and by both parties in the State. Conservative and 
Liberal Secretaries of State for the Colonies and for India were at 
one in encouraging its formation ; the permanent Under Secretaries 
of State, Sir Frederic Rogers (afterwards Lord Blachford) for the 
Colonies, and Mr. Herman Merivale for India, were members of 
the first Council; and, as has been said, the first meeting of the 
Council was held at the Colonial Office. In a very short time 
members of the Colonial Society, though not the Society itself, 
came to loggerheads with Downing Street—which is another story ; 
but in the first instance the Society was recognised in the fullest 
sense as supplying a definite and obvious want. However much 
individual views as to the future of the Empire differed, all men 
agreed that more knowledge was needed. ‘The one great object 
of the Society,’ said the President in his inaugural address, ‘the 
idea to which every other will be subordinate, is to diffuse, as much 
as lies in its power, accurate information upon Colonial subjects 
amongst our countrymen.’ 

The Colonial Society came into the world at a most interesting 
and eventful time. The previous year had seen the passing of the 
British North America Act, and with it the birth of the first of the 
great groups of Self-governing Dominions, the Dominion of Canada. 
The new stage in the evolution of the Empire which was reached 
when Canadian confederation became an accomplished fact, was 
obviously a prelude in the Colonies, either to moving farther from 
or to drawing closer to the Mother-country. The outcome was 
in the womb of the future, and not a few thinking men, not wanting 
in patriotism, looked upon eventual separation of the Self-governing 
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Provinces of the Empire as a foregone conclusion. In December 
of this same year 1868 Mr. Gladstone’s first and greatest Ministry 
came into power: it came into power after the preliminary steps 
had been taken to form the Colonial Society, but before the Society 
had actually got to work, Lord Granville and the Duke of Argyll 
succeeded the Duke of Buckingham and Sir Stafford Northcote 
at the Colonial Office and India Office respectively, and they carried 
on their predecessors’ good will towards the new Association, It 
is curious to note how strong was the Colonial connexion in one 
form or another of this Liberal Ministry, especially identified, as 
it has been in history, with Home politics, with the Irish Church 
and Land Acts, the ballot, the Education Act and other measures 
affecting the United Kingdom alone, and including, as it did, 
among its members the great apostle of the Manchester School, 
John Bright. The Prime Minister, Mr. Gladstone, had been at 
the Colonial Office both as Under Secretary and as Secretary of 
State. Cardwell, the Secretary of State for War, had previously 
been Secretary of State for the Colonies: the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the redoubtable ‘ Bob ’ Lowe, had spent some years at 
Sydney, a somewhat turbulent element in public life in New South 
Wales, as subsequently in the Mother-country. Childers, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, had similarly lived and done public work 
for a considerable time at Melbourne, and, when he returned to 
England, he kept up his Victorian connexion. The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Chichester Fortescue, had been for a long time Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and he took a more prominent 
part than any other politician of front rank in founding the 
Colonial Society. The Minister of Education, W. E. Forster, had 
also been Under Secretary at the Colonial Office, and from first to 
last he was the most pronounced Imperialist of them all. In the 
middle years of the nineteenth century interest in the Colonies 
and India was to be found at least as much in the Liberal ranks as 
in the Conservative, partly because Liberal Governments were 
more often in power, partly because the grant and the extension of 
responsible government, essentially a Liberal conception, was the 
outstanding feature in Colonial policy and Colonial development 
during these years. It is true that the tenets of the Manchester 
School pointed towards dissolution of the Empire, and that Cobden 
and Bright made no secret of their views that the Colonies might 
with advantage to themselves and to the Mother-country go their 
own separate ways; but, onthe other hand, it was from among the 
Liberals that the real antidote to these doctrines had emanated. 
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The Colonial reformers, Lord Durham, Charles Buller, and their 
teacher Gibbon Wakefield, were Radicals all, but Radicals who 
preached Colonial Self-government as the way and the only way 
to Imperial Unity. There was no Cobdenism about them. Lord 
Durham’s Report, as he said in his concluding words, was dictated 
‘by the earnest desire to perpetuate and strengthen the connexion 
between this Empire and the North American Colonies, which would 
then form one of the brightest ornaments in your Majesty’s Imperial 
Crown.’ On the Conservative side, with the one great exception 
of Lord Carnarvon, there were at this date few men of any note 
who took special interest in the Overseas Empire. Lord Derby, 
who died in October 1869, had been twice Colonial Secretary, 
under Lord Grey and under Peel; but during his first term at the 
Colonial Office, when he carried slave emancipation, as a Whig not 
as a Conservative. Sir Charles Adderley, afterwards Lord Norton, 
a friend of Gibbon Wakefield, was at one time Under Secretary 
at the Colonial Office and wrote much on Colonial subjects. 
Empire appealed to Disraeli, alike to his imagination and to his 
statesmanship, and India, in particular, enlisted strongly and con-: 
tinuously his interest and his prescience. But he never served an 
apprenticeship either at the India Office or at the Colonial Office, and 
towards the Colonies he seems, prior to 1872, to have had somewhat 
varying moods. Not until his great speech at the Crystal Palace 
in June of that year, when he set before his hearers the alterna- 
tive issues, ‘ Whether you will be content to be a comfortable 
England, modelled and moulded upon continental principles and 
meeting in due course an inevitable fate, or whether you will be 
a great country, an Imperial country,’ can it be said that United 
Empire became a recognised plank in the Conservative platform. 
Four members of the new Cabinet were present and spoke 
at the Inaugural Dinner of the Colonial Society in March 1869. The 
toasts and the speeches on this occasion are interesting, as illustrating 
the time in contrast with the present day. Next after the loyal 
toasts the Chairman, Lord. Bury, himself at the time a Liberal 
Member of Parliament, proposed ‘the prosperity of the United 
States.’ It will be remembered that these were the days of the 
aftermath of the American Civil War and of the Alabama arbitration. 
In reply, the American Minister, Mr. Reverdy Johnson, who was 
one of the guests, stated that, while it had been in earlier days 
more than doubted whether the constitution of the United States 
permitted of territorial expansion and holding colonies, that doubt 
had long since been removed, ‘ And, my Lord, it is possible with 
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your consent, but not without, (God forbid that any attempt of 
the sort should be made without the consent of both parties.) that 
some of the Colonies which now flourish under the Dominion of 
Her Majesty, and have so much reason to be proud of that Dominion, 
may in process of time find themselves under the Stars and Stripes 
of the Flag of the United States.... But that day, I trust, is 
far distant.’ At the present day an American Ambassador in 
London would hardly suggest the possibility of some of the British 
Colonies joining the United States ; and it is significant as showing 
how much a Colonial Society was needed, that this possibility 
was contemplated at its inaugural dinner. Next came the toast 
of ‘the Services,’ The Chairman’s father, old Lord Albemarle, 
who had fought at Waterloo, replied for the Army, having been 
dutifully told by his son to, cut his speech very short, as there were 
other speakers whom the company were much more desirous to 
hear, and Mr. Childers, as First Lord of the Admiralty, answered 
for the Navy, speaking of himself as a Colonist in an assembly of 
Colonists. To the toast of Her Majesty’s Ministers Mr. Gladstone 
replied, and proposed ‘ Prosperity to the Colonial Society.’ Then 
came the toast, proposed by Chichester Fortescue, of ‘ Represen- 
tative Institutions,’ which included the House of Lords. Among 
those who answered to this toast, replying for the Colonial 
Parliaments, was Sir George Cartier, the French Canadian leader, 
who had been specially linked with Sir John Macdonald in carry- 
ing the Confederation of Canada. Speaking with no uncertain 
utterance and with special reference to the speech of the American 
Minister, he prophesied that the result of the federation of Canada 
on a monarchical basis would be that ‘so long as England shall 
be England, and so long as England shall enjoy the freedom and 
the advantage of a Parliament, our political gravitation and our 
political affection will always be towards the Mother-country.’ 
He spoke of the French Canadians, including himself, as ‘ English- 
men speaking French,’ a definition which would hardly be accepted 
by the present Nationalist party in the Province of Quebec. To 
the toast ‘The Colonial Empire,’ the Colonial Secretary, Lord 
Granville, replied: to that of ‘The Empire of India,’ Sir Bartle 
Frere. Then came the toast of ‘The New Dominion and the 
Colonies in the West,’ to which another father of Canadian 
Confederation answered, William McDougall, specially connected 
with the North-West, who later in the same year took over, as 
Lieutenant-Governor, on behalf of the Dominion of Canada, the 
territories of the Hudson Bay Company, and was immediately 
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confronted with the Red River Rebellion. This toast was followed 
and balanced by the next and last in the long list, with the exception 
of that of ‘ The Chairman’: it was ‘ Australia and the Colonies in 
the East,’ a curious combination, rather hazily explained by the 
Chairman as meaning ‘ Australia, New Zealand, and the Colonies in 
that direction.’ Sir Charles Nicholson, a leader in the public life of 
New South Wales, replied, claiming that two-thirds of those who 
were present had been connected with the Australian Colonies. 
The speeches throughout were instinct with patriotism and 
good will: some of them emphatically repudiated separatist 
doctrines: but the utterances of the responsible statesmen of the 
Mother-country lacked the definiteness and the certainty which 
characterise pronouncements on the Empire from political leaders 
at the present day. The Colonial Secretary, Lord Granville, 
handled with courteous pleasantry a burning question of the 
moment, the terms on which the Hudson Bay Territories should 
be handed over to the Dominion of Canada, and spoke of the 
reorganisation of the Order of St. Michael and St. George so as to 
include all the Colonies within its scope ; but he had no serious word 
to say on the subject of United Empire. Mr. Gladstone, in stately 
eloquence, noted that ‘ There is no degree of latitude and no degree 
of longitude, upon the whole surface of the globe, I may almost 
say, which has not offered its contribution to this meeting’: he 
spoke of the greater facilities of communication as having enabled 
a society to be organised ‘ which will have the hope of quickening, 
by constant personal intercourse and feelings of neighbourhood, 
the relationship which ought to unite all our Colonies’; and he 
referred to the loftiness of the object which the Society had in view, 
‘ that of handing down from generation to generation the great and 
noble tradition of the Unity of the British race.’ The theme of 
his speech was the elimination of party feeling as regards the 
relations between the Mother-country and the Colonies, alike in 
the Mother-country and in the Colonies, the representation at the 
dinner of ‘ the entire British family,’ including the United States, 
better understanding, growing recognition that the connexion 
between England and her Colonies was ‘founded upon honour 
and affection, and having, above all, for its basis the essential 
principle of freedom.’ Removal of disabilities, increase of race 
sympathy, free development of young and growing peoples, was 
in his mind, as it was the mainspring of his political life, His 
words and their substance were wholly admirable and true, but 
he made no attempt to forecast a future of United Empire or to 
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suggest upon what political lines that future might be shaped. 
He was not out for Empire: he was out for community of feeling 
among British peoples and for their free development in whatever 
direction nature might dictate. 

This was the stage which had been reached fifty years ago in 
the development of the British Empire, a stage in which patriotic 
Englishmen of all parties.could fully unite in active good will towards 
the British Colonies and possessions beyond the Seas, while holding 
diametrically opposite opinions with regard to the probable future 
ofthe Empire. The extraordinary diversity of view which prevailed 
at the time is well illustrated in the case of the first two Presidents 
of the Royal Colonial Institute. The founder and first President, 
Lord Bury, some years after his return from Canada, and three 
years before he set himself to found the Colonial Society, published 
in 1865 a substantial book in two volumes, entitled ‘ Exodus of the 
Western Nations,’ which was in effect a history of the colonisation 
of North America. In the concluding part of the book he laid 
down that the ultimate separation of the Colonies was inevitable ; 
and, in order to prevent any parting in anger, he urged ‘ that the 
certainty of eventual separation should be recognised at once, 
that the manner in which it is to take place, and the treaty which 
must be substituted for the present connexion, should be arranged 
now.’ It was to be ‘ drawn up with a view to ultimate separation 
and already signed’ before the time of parting came. He then 
proceeded to give the draft of such a treaty. ‘ Articles of Separation, 
to be agreed to between Great Britain and British North America,’ 
in which British North America figured as ‘The New Nation.’ It 
was a draft contract of extraordinary generosity to the New Nation. 
The Sovereign of Great Britain was to be empowered to give twelve 
months’ notice of discontinuance of Sovereign rights over the 
Colonies in question, as though those rights were a kind of lease. 
All debts due from the separating Colonies to the Mother-country 
were to be remitted : any fortifications in hand at the time by the 
Imperial Government were to be completed at the cost of that - 
Government: all military stores were to be handed over as a free 
gift: there was to be a special treaty of friendship and alliance : 
Great Britain was to bind herself to defend the New Nation, if 
attacked ; and the New Nation was to be at liberty to fly the 
Union Jack with some distinctive mark: there were to be no 
differential duties between the two parties, but mutual most- 
favoured-nation treatment ; {and there were to be mutual rights 
of citizenship, the Alien laws being dispensed with as between 
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the two Nations—a provision suggested by Goldwin Smith. The 
New Nation was to start on a monarchical basis, in other words 
there was to be a Kingdom of Canada, as in fact the framers of 
the Dominion originally wished to style the Dominion, In short, 
this singular scheme would have created a State in very much the 
same relation to the Mother-country as that in which the Dominion 
of Canada stands to-day, only it would have had a King all to 
itself. The author of the scheme regarded separation not merely 
as inevitable, but as already ‘a fact accomplished.’ At the same 
time, he was most emphatic that in no way whatever should Great 
Britain speed the severance of the nominal tie; he only contended 
that steps should be taken beforehand to ensure that, when the 
formal parting came, it should be a friendly parting. It does not 
seem to have occurred to him that the Colonies might possibly 
take offence at elaborate preparations being made to be quit of 
them, and at the Mother-country being willing to pay a handsome 
price for the transaction, thereby substantiating the very charge 
which was constantly being made, that Great Britain would gladly 
sever the connexion. Lord Bury appears to have been a man of 
changing views, and when, three or four years later, he founded 
the Colonial Society, to judge from his utterances, he was not 
then so convinced that separation was inevitable and an already 
accomplished fact as when he wrote his book. Still here were his 
conclusions of a short time back, carefully matured and worked out. 

Now for the view of one of his principal co-operators in founding 
the Society, who succeeded him as President, the Duke of Man- 
chester. Whenasked by Lord Bury to attend the original meeting, 
the Duke wrote back on June 24, 1868, expressing warm sympathy 
with the proposal, and continued as follows: 


‘I do not think Englishmen generally at all sufficiently 
appreciate the value of our Colonies or their importance as integral 
portions of the Empire. .*«.. I should wish to see each of the 
Colonies in the same position to the United Kingdom as England, 
Scotland, and Ireland hold to each other. ... Ihold that the 
Parliament which sits at Westminster is only that of the United 
Kingdom, of the British Isles, not the Imperial Parliament, for it 
does not represent all portions of the Empire. I think there ought 
to be a body sitting in London formed of Members elected in due 
proportions by the Colonies and by the British Isles.’ 


He gave utterance to the same view at the Inaugural Dinner, 
when returning thanks for the House of Lords, and was the ouly 
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speaker on that occasion who advocated a Parliament in which the 
Colonies should be represented, and giving them a voice in determin- 
ing the policy of the Empire. How could two men at such opposite 
poles of opinion work hand in hand in relation to the very subject on 
which they differed ? Because they were in cordial agreement, and 
all men were in cordial agreement, that the one thing needful, there 
and then, was more knowledge. This was the cardinal want of the 
moment: this was the want which the Royal Colonial Institute 
was founded to supply, and which it did supply. The procuring 
and disseminating of more knowledge was, by universal consent, 
a necessary preliminary to anything further. It was only after 
years of elementary education in Empire problems that the Charter 
of 1882 gave, as the corollary of increased knowledge, ‘ the preserva- 
tion of a permanent union between the Mother-country and the 
various parts of the British Empire.’ Upon work done in educating 
public opinion the Royal Colonial Institute bases its claim to public 
recognition in this its Jubilee year. Knowledge of the Overseas 
Empire, appreciation of the Overseas Empire, is immeasurably 
greater now than it was fifty years ago, largely as the result, direct 
or indirect, of the Colonial Society of 1868. But increase of know- 
ledge is still needed. We now have, in Robert Lowe’s words, 
to educate our masters. The new Labour democracy is a fruitful 
field for education, and the Royal Colonial Institute, through 
what is known as the Imperial Studies Movement, is still putting 
its hand to the old work under latter-day conditions. Labour 
pronouncements in favour of internationalising British Colonies 
show how far the democracy is from adequately and accurately 
apprehending the meaning of the British Empire and the essence 
of British rule. Until the working classes of the United Kingdom 
have come to believe with Lord Grey in the infinite possibilities 
for good which are enshrined in United Empire, the great aim and 
object of the Institute is unfulfilled. Still it may fairly be claimed 
that the record of half a century past goes far to justify the ‘ hope 
and firm belief’ expressed by Chichester Fortescue, when pro- 
posing the toast of Representative Institutions at the Inaugaral 
Dinner, ‘that the Colonial Society will be one of the most valuable 
and important representative institutions of the Colonial system.’ 

P.S.—Since the above was written, to the great delight of all 
the members of the Royal Colonial Institute, H.R.H. the Duke 
of Connaught has honoured them by again consenting to take the 
office of President. 














A NORTH SEA SWEEP.* 
BY LEWIS R. FREEMAN. 


THERE are four sights in this war that have etched themselves 
more deeply upon the plates of my memory than any of a hundred 
others which are themselves unforgettable—my first heavy artillery 
bombardment in France, with a wallowing wave of men sweeping 
forward behind the smoke and dust clouds of an advancing barrage, 
the meteor trail across the northern sky of the first Zeppelin brought 
down over England, the fantastically foreshortened peaks of 
southern Macedonia—with Serb and Bulgar locked in death grips 
in the cock-pit of a snow-choked valley—from an aeroplane, and 
the Grand Fleet taking form out of a North Sea mist on a winter’s 
morning. And it is the last of these—though the only mind-picture 
it has left is of endless lines of grey ships ploughing silently through 
grey waters to the blending line of sea and misty sky, while the 
others were pulsing with motion, vibrant with sound and vivid 
with the incomparable appeal of the drama in which the actors 
are fighting and falling, living and dying men—that stirs, and 
will stir, me longest and strongest of all. 

Just why this is I cannot say, but some hint of it may be found 
in the fact—so well known to all lovers of the ocean—that with 
the sea it is more what one feels than what.one sees that moves; 
and with the Grand Fleet, which is instinct with the soul of the 
sea which it commands, it is perhaps the feeling that a single 
sweep of the eye comprehends the one mightiest force in mankind’s 
mightiest struggle, which invests those silent lines of steaming 
warships with a power to stir the imagination (in my own case 
at least) as nothing else on earth can stir it, nor—save only the 
sight of those same ships going into action to fulfil the purpose for 
which they were created—ever will. 

My first sight. of the Grand Fleet at sea I owe to the ready 
thoughtfulness which those who know him best so often refer to 
in speaking of Admiral Sir David Beatty. For three days I had 
been ‘standing by’ on the X waiting to go out into the North 
Sea on a jaunt which had been vaguely described to me as likely 

* Copyright by Lewis R. Freeman in the United States of America, 1918. 
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to develop ‘ interesting possibilities,’ and that famous cruiser was 
under steaming orders at the moment an invitation came from the 
Flagship of one of the Battleship Squadrons to come over to a 
concert being given that afternoon aboard the ‘ Theatre-Ship ’ 
Gourko. There was just time to take the show in before our 
departure, the Captain of the X reckoned, and volunteered to 
sail the staff surgeon and me over in his galley. 

There was a notable attendance at the concert, and in the little 
company which were invited to Admiral Madden’s cabin for tea, 
after the playing of ‘ God Save the King ’ and ‘ The Star-Spangled 
Banner ’ had signalised the end of an enjoyable programme, were 
at least a dozen men whose names would be entitled to head the 
list of the makers of modern naval history. While I was draining 
a single cup of tea I heard the Admiral who had won the Battle 
of the Falkland Islands explain the idiosyncrasies of North Sea 
meteorology ; another, who had directed naval operations at the 
Dardanelles, expatiate on the difficulties of raising pigs on his 
Squadron’s refuse since the ‘Food Economy ’ campaign got well 
under weigh in the Grand Fleet ; a third, who had held high com- 
mand at Jutland, outline a plan for elevating the popular taste for 
good music ; and a fourth, who had done notable work at Dogger 
Bank, lay down the law on the points of Irish terriers. The only 
one whom I heard speak of ‘ Things Naval’ was the Commander- 
in-Chief, who was enticed into ‘shop’ after inquiring how my 
plans were progressing in connexion with some voyages in light 
craft which I had asked permission to make. 

On my telling him I expected to put to sea with the light cruisers 
in a couple of hours, he stood for a moment in thought, and then 
said quietly, ‘If you can throw your kit together and go aboard 
one of the battleships before the X sails, I think that I can 
promise that you will see—in the course of the next thirty-six 
hours—a sight such as you have never seen before, one that you 
will never forget.’ 

“You can come out with us again in another week or so,’ said 
the Captain of the X; ‘you may not be in a position to connect 
with what the Commander-in-Chief has to offer for a good deal 
longer than that.’ 

‘But my own ship is in quarantine,’ I said, suddenly recollecting 
that there had been a sporadic outbreak of mumps or something of 
the kind reported from the Erin in the course of the last day or two. 
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‘Between thirty and forty capital ships, to say nothing of 
light cruisers and destroyers, we ought to be able to find room to 
stow you away for a couple of days,“cut in Admiral Beatty with 
just the flicker of one of his rare smiles. ‘ Let Captain —— arrange 
it for you. Perhaps Admiral Sturdee —and a moment later the 
victor of the Battle of the Falklands was extending me a warm 
invitation to come to his Flagship as his guest for the events of 
the next few days. By dint of the liveliest kind of hustling, | 
was just able to return to the X, get my togs picked up and 
clamber aboard the barge Admiral Sturdee had kindly dispatched 
before the grinding of chains on hawse-pipes told that the light 
cruisers were shortening in preparatory to weighing anchor and 
departing on their own little North Sea side show. 

‘You can count yourself in great luck to be going out with 
Sturdee,’ the Captain of the X said, as I went over the ladder 
to the bobbing barge. ‘He not only had a most interesting naval 
career before the war, but he is also the only man to have a big, 
complete, outstanding success to his credit since the war. He has 
the reputation of being the luckiest man in the British Navy, and 
you may be sure that if anything happens it will be Sturdee that 
it happens to.’ 

An hour later I had climbed the gangway of my new ship, greeted 
several friends of a former visit in the ward room, made a hurried 
shift of uniform in the comfortable cabin which had been prepared 
for me, and was seated at dinner with Admiral Sturdee and his 
Staff. Of the personal side of my voyage with this most highly 
distinguished and most deservedly loved of British admirals—an 
experience the more treasured in that it chanced to coincide with 
the last occasion on which he was destined to go to sea on active 
service before taking over an important command ashore—it is 
not my purpose to write here. At another time, with Admiral 
Sturdee’s concurrence, I shall endeavour to set down a few of the 
things—mostly reminiscent of events in which he had played an 
historic part, with occasional observations on international develop- 
ments, political and social—of which he spoke at table, in quiet 
intervals on the bridge, or while taking a few minutes’ refuge from 
the wind in the cold little box of his Spartan sea-cabin. 


There was nothing to differentiate our preparations for departure 
on the following afternoon from those for one of the several kinds 
of routine work that a squadron of battleships performs in the 
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course of its regular duties. The‘ buzz’ had gone around, however, 
that we were going out for a ‘ P.Z.’—a general exercise of all the 
units of the Grand and Battle Cruiser fleets, with their auxiliaries 
—and the smoke which began rolling up from scores of funnels 
as the early afternoon hours wore on seemed to give confirmation 
to the theory that something was afoot which would result in the 
putting to sea of the massed might of the modern capital ships 
of the Navy. The British Lion was certainly going out on a prowl, 
and there was always the chance that he might be getting his claws 
into something. The infectious spirit of the ‘great game’ blew 
like a fresh breeze through the battened mess decks, and there was 
a new sparkle in every eye that met mine as I worked forward 
and upward to the fore bridge, a smile on every ruddy face, a 
jaunty set to every pair of swinging shoulders. 

‘From the lofty vantage of the bridge I could see slim gliding 
shapes—dusky Maltese against the brown-black background of 
a jutting headland—which were already threading the mazes of 
the booms, and knew that they were some of the sportive shoals 
of smaller craft—probably light cruisers—which would weave a 
far-flung circle of offence around the bulkier bullies of the Grand 
Fleet itself. 

Now the long low ships of a line that had been anchored for a 
nile on our starboard bow began slowly swinging in the boiling 
welter of reversed propellers, and then, when their dark noses were 
all pointing down the proper course, as though strung on a single 
tow-line, they started in easy effortless glide around the end of 
the squat round-topped island which masked the exit through 
which they must pass. 

‘The “‘ Cats” are under weigh,’ said an officer at my elbow, 
pointing to where the graceful shadow of the Tiger and the grim 
profile of the Lion flitted in blank silhouette across a background, 
a stretch of cliff-begirt beach where the drifted snows of a recent 
storm still lay banked in a solid wall of dazzling white. Other 
shadows with historic names flashed into vivid contrast for a few 
moments, and then dissolved into misty indistinctness as they passed 
on to where their protective colouring merged with the watery 
background ; and behind these glided the silhouettes of other ships 
which I knew to be ‘ super-cats,’ ships with names yet unknown 
to fame, but which were reputed to be able to outrun and outclaw 
their predecessors by as wide a margin as they outbulked them, 
One by one the gaunt profiles sharpened into sudden brightness and 
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then died down like the lights of a train dashing across a trestle 
into a deep cut. 

‘It will be our turn presently,’ the Flag Lieutenant said, as he 
turned a sheaf of signals just passed up to him. ‘ Each division 
gets under weigh to a time-table, and any substantial deviation 
from this by even one ship would upset the schedule for all of the 
Squadrons following.’ 

A quick order, the breaking out of a string of signal flags, the 
jerky serpentine inrush of the already shortened anchor-chain, 
and our ship had caught the impulse of her accelerating screws 
and began slowly gathering headway. Down past the head of 
line after line she steamed, the men of each ship as she came abreast 
standing at attention to salute the Flag of the Admiral. Eight 
ships in ‘ Line Ahead,’ the Squadron glided easily up the flow 
toward the gate. 

As we passed one great tower of steel after another a breezy 
midshipman began speaking of their ‘ points’ amd ‘records’ as 
he might have reviewed the exhibits at a Bench Show. There was 
the Marlborough, which the Germans had ‘sunk’ with a torpedo 
at Jutland, and there—‘that cubistic nightmare’ (referring to 
her scientific camouflage)—the new ‘ » which was supposed 
to ‘ absorb ’ torpedoes as a Stilton cheese does port, and to improve 
day by day under the treatment. ‘The matelots will tell you, 
he said, ‘that she goes off and mooches round the U-boat lanes 
just to tempt them to use up their mouldies on her so that there 
won’t be so many left for merchant ships ! ’ 

And there was the Iron Duke, Jellicoe’s Flagship at Jutland, 
and he went on to tell me of one of her gunners who, writing home 
after the battle, had stated that there was a time when he had been 
unable to make his way aft from his turret on account of the heaps 
of dead bodies blocking the way. 

“You know very well that we were not hit during the battle,’ 
said the irate Censor, by whom the culprit had been forthwith 
admonished. ‘ What prompted you to tell such a mischievous lie ?’ 

‘I was upholding the glory of the Gran’ Fleet, Sir,’ was the 
unabashed answer. ‘I couldn’t bear to ’ave’em thinkin’ at ‘ome 
that the blinkin’ battle cruisers ’ad been ’avin’ all the fun o’ the go.’ 

Another even line of foretops, seeming to float through the air 
above the skyline of an interposing island like a file of flying geese, 
told us, as we cleared the barrage, that another Squadron was 
getting under weigh ; but these, with the ‘ Cats ’ creeping off under 
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their back-blown smoke trails, into a bank of purple mist, were all 
that were in sight when the swift winter twilight shut down and left 
us ploughing alone down the lane between our screening destroyers. 

It was just at this time—in the short ’tween-daylight-and-dark 
interval—that a strange thing happened. The sea was smooth, 
silken smooth, with hardly more than an eight or ten-knot breeze 
ruffling its surface, and the ship was—so far as pitch or roll was 
concerned—as steady as though chocked up in a dry dock. 
Suddenly, a couple of cables’ lengths ahead, a thin white line of 
foam appeared, serpentining along at about right angles to our 
course. It appeared to be quite the same sort of little froth-path 
that one has come to know in the seas of all the world as the 
marker of the place where tide meets tide, a phenomenon indicating 
conflicting but rarely dangerous countercurrents. 

I noted that a half-dozen glasses were trained on the wriggling 
streak, and was wondering what there could be about it to excite 
such anxious interest, when the Flotilla Leader on our port bow 
swung swiftly round through eight or ten points and came charging 
straight down toward us. No helm ever spun a ship like that, I 
told myself, even before the violently tossing foam geyser under 
the ‘amok’s ’ stern revealed that both helm and screws were doing 
their utmost to throw her back toward her original course. I had 
barely time to observe with astonishment that the destroyer on 
our starboard bow was plunging off in a totally different direction 
from her opposite number, when an invisible hand seemed to reach 
up from below and seize our ship in its vice-like grip. Round 
swung that 25,000 tons of steel without offering any more apparent 
resistance than a drifting skiff or a floating log. 

There was no knowing until that instant which way the ship 
was going to swing, and the Chief Navigating Officer’s sharp ‘ Hard- 
a-port !’ down the voice-pipe was the only order there was any use 
in giving, when it became clear that we were being turned six or 
eight points to port on a course calculated to present pretty much 
of her whole starboard side for the oncoming destroyer to flatten 
itself against. The grind of the labouring helm ran like a shudder 
from stern to bow, but the avoidance of a collision was up to the 
destroyer rather than the battleship. ; 

Out of the tail of my eye (as I focussed my attention on more 
imminent developments) I saw that the other battleships and 
destroyers were cutting capers similar to our own. No two of the 
dozen or more craft appeared to be steering the same course, and 
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one or two of the destroyers, like helplessly skidding motors op 
a muddy street, had actually swung sixteen points and were heading 
back from whence they came. 

It was not an especially close call with our Flotilla Leader 
after all, for her helm cut into water, ‘standing still’ sufficiently 
to give it a grip, while she yet had room to clear our swinging bows 
by a score of yards. Wallowing enormously, she spun swiftly 
round and darted back to her station, while the more ponderous 
battleship was still reeling dazedly like a half-drunken man trying 
to orientate after picking himself up from a fall. Then, silently 
and mysteriously as they had come, the treacherous swirls and 
eddies rolled on, and ten minutes later—a row of blurred black 
towers dimly discernible against the falling curtain of the night— 
the Squadron was again in ‘ Line Ahead’ and steaming quietly 
toward the open sea in its wonted order. 

“In its way, this is quite the nastiest bit of water in all the 
world,’ said Admiral Sturdee, turning from the rail of the bridge with 
an expression of relief on his face. ‘There is a number of places 
where the tides run more swiftly than here, but none (in my own 
experience at least) where they run in so many directions at the 
same time. The waters for miles are a continual succession of 
giant whirlpools. These make navigation difficult and uncertain 
all over the Firth, but in the zone of the tide-rip (as you have just 
seen) they are infernal. Sometimes—even in stormy weather — 
we go out without having any trouble whatever at the “rip ”; again, 
as to-day, with little wind and less sea, it picks up a squadron 
of warships aggregating over two hundred thousand tons in dis- 
placement, and shakes them like a terrier worrying a string of 
sausages. When it’s in this kind of a temper, threading the pas- 
sages at the entrance of a South Pacific coral atoll (to most sailors 
the last thing in difficult navigation) is like sailing down a country- 
side canal in comparison. Have you ever seen anything like 
it 2’ 

“ Never at sea,’ I replied. ‘ Indeed, the only time—anywhere— 
I ever saw waters take such wanton liberties with craft trying 
to navigate them was in the White Horse Rapids of the old Klondike 
route, and those boats were only twenty or thirty-footers of green 
whipsawed lumber. But aren’t there certain kinds of weather 
when it is next to physically impossible for any kind of a ship to 
live here? When you get a well-developed gale blowing against 
the tide, for instance ? ’ 
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‘Ah, that’s the combination that does it,’ said the Admiral 
with a grim smile, turning to go down to the Chart House with 
the Flag Captain. ‘You remember what happened to those two 
destroyers here in that blow of eight or ten days ago (only one 
survivor out of the crews of both), and you might ask X to 
tell you what befell the old “——” the night she started out 
into a storm.’ 

The Flag Lieutenant came and leaned against the rail at my 
side. ‘It must have happened just about where we are now,’ 
he said, rubbing a cinder down into the inner corner of his eye 
and out on the bridge of his nose in approved fashion. ‘The 
tide-rip may ambush you almost anywhere inside of here, and— 
especially if the weather is thick—you are lucky if your ship doesn’t 
end up somewhere along the forty or fifty miles of cliffy coast that 
hems in this accursed pocket of water. The old ‘‘ ——” did not go 
ashore, but her case is notable as being probably the worst bit of 
bashing a battleship ever had from seas alone. 

‘She was going out by herselfi—bound for the Mediterranean, 
if I remember rightly—and what happened is probably largely 
due to the fact that they drove her, with the tide, into the teeth 
of the storm (perhaps to get out where there was more sea-room 
as quickly as possible) instead of slowing down and taking it easy, 
as we would be inclined to do now, even with ships a good deal 
bigger and more powerful. Most of these things have to be learned 
by experience, and if the ‘‘ ——”’ hadn’t learned the lesson and paid 
the price, probably one of the others of us would have had to. 

‘ At any rate, she bucked right into a mountain of a wave that 
swept her with hundreds—perhaps thousands—of tons of solid 
green water. When it had passed, her bridges and superstructures— 
everything, indeed, but her mast and turrets—were crushed down 
and carried away. A number of men went over the side with the 
wreckage, and most of those above decks not carried away were 
killed. The Captain was picked up on the quarterdeck, alive 
but with his legs broken. Nothing but a battleship could have 
survived such a blow, though it is quite possible that a more buoyant 
craft would have ridden higher over the wave and so shipped less 
solid water. I have seen a good many warships that have dragged 
themselves back to port after a battle, but never a one that presented 
such a sight as the poor old ‘‘ ——-” did when she limped home the 
morning after the night before. She is still in commission, I believe, 
but there can’t be an unreplaced rivet in her that doesn’t have a 
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crook in its neck to remind it that something hit her that night in 
Pentland Firth.’ 

The Flag Lieutenant turned his glass for a moment toward a 
succession of flashes, in which a destroyer was pouring out its 
troubles to us from the outer darkness, and then leaned back on 
the rail again. ‘ It would be hard to say whether the Firth is really 
our worst enemy or our best friend,’ he resumed presently. ‘ There 
is a good deal to be said on both sides. First and last, it has prob- 
ably bashed us about a good deal more than the Hun has; but, 
at the same time, there is no use denying that it has prevented him 
from making us a good deal of trouble he might have made if there 
had been an ordinary respectable sheet of water running right up 
to the front door of our refuge. 

‘In the first year of the war we used to let off guns at periscopes 
and the wash of conning towers every few days in the Firth, and 
the very enterprising U-boat to which they were supposed to belong 
came to be known by the nickname of the Pentland Pincher. Before 
very long, however, we learned that the supposed periscopes were 
only the necks of swimming cormorants, and the “ conning-tower 
washes ”’ certain characteristic little humps of Pentlandesque waves. 
We also learned—in one way or another—that a U-boat would 
have about as much chance of running submerged through one 
of those googly tide-rips as it would have of ascending the Thames 
to London, while for it to go down and try to rest on the bottom 
would be about like a Zeppelin trying to come to roost among 
the splintered peaks of the Dolomites. Indeed, the best way 
for you to visualise the bottom of Pentland Firth is to think how 
the Bernese Oberland looks from the summit of the Matterhorn. 
It is the currents of the Atlantic and the North Sea rendevousing 
over such a bottom which makes the Pentland Firth what is 
probably the most temperamental bit of water in the Seven Seas.’ 

With scarcely a motion, save the quiet insistent urge of the 
spinning turbines—something sensed rather than felt, save in the 
after part of the ship—we ploughed on into a night that required 
small effort to fancy as filched from a Mediterranean April or a 
North Pacific June. The breeze—no more than a zephyr purring 
contentedly over our starboard quarter—was redolent with the 
“landsy ’ smell of the North Scottish hills, and the indolent ebony 
billow heaving in from the North Sea had just enough energy to 
rise with a friendly swish and blink blandly up at us through the 
‘eye-holes ’ of the hawse-pipes. 
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‘We're watching you,’ those transient foam flashes seemed 
to signal, ‘ but we’re not going to try to do anything to disturb you, 
leastways not to-night. Might just as well make a stand-easy 
of your watch.’ 

It must have been the almost tropical mildness of the night 
which turned the Admiral’s mind, after he had rejoined us on 
the bridge, back to his days in the South Seas. Leaning lightly 
on the rail, and with only an occasional step aside for a squint 
at the soft round glow of the binnacle, or a swift glance to where 
barely discernible flashes of white revealed the bow-wave and 
wake of a screening destroyer, he spoke of the stirring events of 
‘ninety-nine when, commanding H.M.S. Porpoise, and weeks away 
from the nearest cable, he had co-operated with the American 
naval forces there in an endeavour to save the Samoas from the 
grip of a far extended tentacle of the German octopus, already 
stirring in its slime and reaching outwards to fasten its hold 
upon any of the desperately desired ‘ sun-places ’ its suckers might 
encounter. 

On a later occasion Admiral Sturdee narrated at length the 
events of the astonishing drama that was played out by the reef 
and palm of fair Apia, and dwelt on the significance which attached 
to them in the light of subsequent developments; but for the 
moment—under the influence of this ‘ maverick ’ of a tropic night 
that had strayed into a North Sea, January—it was of the softer 
side of the idyllic South Pacific existence that he spoke. The Chief 
Navigating Officer, who had once been in a cruiser on the Austra- 
lian station, came and joined us when his watch was over, and for 
an hour—or was it two or three ?—we talked of siva-siwas and 
hulas, of swims with the village maidens in the pool under the 
sliding waterfall of Papa-sea ; of moonlight dances under the coco- 
palms of Tutuila, of kava drinking and lwaus of hot-stone-roasted 
sucking pig; of missionaries, traders, and ‘ black-birders’; of 
Stevenson, Louis Becke, and ‘ Bully ’ Hayes ; of the thousand and 
one customs and characters, dangers and delights, that go to 
complete the idyll in those sensuous latitudes fanned by the 
perfumed breath of. the South-east ‘ Trade.’ 

The Admiral was just telling of his youthful embarrassment 
the first time the tawpo or village maiden of Apia insisted on 
encircling his neck with the same fragrant garland of Tiare Tahiti 
which was looped around her own, when a signal was brought 
him by the Flag Lieutenant. He read it by the reflected light 
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from the binnacle, grinned amusedly, and handed it to the Flag 
Captain. The ripple of a quick smile ran over the grave coun- 
tenance of the latter, and the play of light and shadow on two or 
three other faces which pushed into the pale glow of the binnacle 
seemed to indicate that the signal was something out of the regular 
routine orders. Presently the Admiral beckoned me inside the 
glassed-in bridge cabin and handed me the sheet of white paper. 
This, as nearly as may be set down, was what I read. 

‘$.N.O. at —— reports unusual sound in hydrophones, 

Supposed to be hostile submarine —— miles 8.E. of Island.’ 

miles sou’-east of —— Island,’ mused the Admiral. 
‘H’m. Just about the position of the Squadron at the present 
moment. H’m Think I may as well go down and get a 
few hours’ sleep. Have to turn out early in the morning. Be 
sure and be up here at daybreak,’ he added, turning to me. 
‘Perhaps you'll find the sea will not be quite as empty then as it 
seems to be to-night.’ 

Giving my arm a friendly squeeze in passing, he disappeared 
down the ladder, followed by his Flag Lieutenant. 

“The Admiral doesn’t appear to be much disturbed about that 
U-boat we are supposed to be steaming over,’ I remarked to the 
Commander, who had come up a few minutes previously. 

‘What U-boat ?’ he asked. ‘Oh, the one in the signal. Well, 
hardly. He knows by long experience that the average U-boat 
skipper won’t take any risks he can avoid with a warship behind a 
destroyer screen, especially where there is a chance of throwing 
his mouldies into some merchantman and drowning a lot of women 
and children. There is only one thing the Hun is more careful 
about than his torpedoes, and that is his own thick hide.’ 

The waning moon had risen just before midnight, and my last 
look round before turning in revealed, to port, one line of destroyers 
—swift blue-grey arrows—shooting smoothly along in the light of 
it, and, to starboard, another line of dark shadows silhouetted 
against the silvered waters to the south-east, with the leader cutting 
a fluent furrow across the moon-track itself. ; 

The ‘To-ra-loo’ of the imperious call to ‘ Action Stations’ 
awoke me before dawn on the following morning, and it was through 
a tangle of men, hammocks, and unreeling fire-hose, and in the 
bedlam of clanging water-tight doors and the banging of hurrying 
feet upon steel ladders, that I wriggled forward and upward toward 
the fore bridge. The sharp blast which cut my face as I emerged 
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upon the boat deck gave warning that the weather had indulged 
in one of its sudden overnight changes, and that the day would 
be one of characteristic North Sea rawness. Ducking through a 
fluttering string of mounting bunting on the signal bridge, I 
gained the next ladder and came out upon the fore bridge, with 
an open view before me at last. 

Early as it was, Admiral Sturdee was there before me, and 
wearing no more protection against the penetrating cold than was 
afforded by an ordinary service cap and uniform, a short overcoat, 
and a light pair of overshoes. In contrast, I felt almost ashamed 
of the ponderous duffle coat—a half-inch thick of solid wool, and 
equipped with a heavy hood—with which I had fortified myself 
against the weather. 

‘ You're just in time,’ he greeted me cheerily with. ‘Come and 
look who’s here.’ 

It was an ashen grey morning, with a low mist just beginning 
to thin into luminous strata in the light of the rising sun. Overhead 
it was clear, with indications good for a brightening all around before 
long. At first I was conscious of only the ships of our own Squadron, 
with those of the Second Division steaming hard to close up the 
‘night interval’ between them and those of the First. Then, 
abeam to port, I espied a similar line, and beyond that another and 
stillanother. And farther still, slipping ghostily along in the depths 
of the retreating mist, was even another line. 

‘Shades of Father Neptune!’ I gasped. ‘Do they go on into 
the Skagerak 2? Where did they all come from ? ’ 

The Admiral smiled, led me over to the starboard side, and 
pointed to where, dimly discernible against the smoke pall with 
which they had smudged the immaculate south-eastern heavens, 
but still unmistakable, was a file of great ships driving hard to push 
up to their appointed station. 

“Some of them have come a long way,’ he said, with a twinkle 
in his steady grey eye, ‘ but we’re all the gladder to have them here. 
As for the others,’ he went on, going back to the port side, “ we’re 
almost at the extreme right of our present formation, and, until 
the sun licks up a bit more of this mist, you will not be able to see 
more than half-way across the Grand Fleet, to say nothing of the 
battle cruisers and all the other ships that are out to-day. It’s 
far from being a favourable day on which to have your first view 
of the Grand Fleet at sea ; just about the same shifting sort of 
visibility, indeed, that we had at Jutland.’ 
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‘It may be so,’ I assented ; ‘ yet to me there is a suggestion of 
going-on-to-the-ends-of-the-earth in the way those farthest lines 
melt into the mist that would be quite absent if it was clear enough 
really to see the last of them. As it is, it takes no effort at all 
of the imagination to fancy those lines going on, and on, and on, 
into the farthest bight of the farthest sea in which their power is 
felt. I wouldn’t have a clear horizon for the world to-day. The 
Grand Fleet will never be so big to me as it is this morning. | 
know just how big it is (for I’ve learned the names of all its units, 
ship by ship), and I know just about how much sea it takes up (for 
I’ve looked down on the whole of it from a “ kite ” at Scapa) ; but 
to-day—to me—it reaches to the ends of the Seven Seas, and I 
don’t want any shifting of the scenery to destroy my illusion.’ 

The Fates were kind, for that mask of luminous mist (though 
it interfered considerably with the effectiveness of the ‘ P.Z.’ as 
an exercise) did not clear away sufficiently during all the time we 
were out to make it possible to see from even the loftiest vantage 
the whole of the Fleet at one time. So that first illusion still holds, 
and so strongly that I cannot visualise it—even to-day, many 
weeks after—without a catch in my breath and a ‘ choky’ feeling 
in the throat. I have seen ‘all the way across’ the Grand Fleet 
several times in the interim, and once I have been with it when it 
tore across the North Sea on what appeared the hottest kind of 
a scent ; and yet—that first impression has kept a place all its own. 

Straight on eastward pressed the Grand Fleet, straight on into 
the alternately advancing and receding mist wall, until the snowbirds 
from the ‘ other side —wind-blown victims of the capricious shift 
of weather—were fluttering about our bows, and the blurred out- 
line of what appeared to be a rocky coast rose distantly in the 
smother ahead. Then, at a signal from the Flagship, we turned 
ten or a dozen points and steered off to the south on a course that 
might lead anywhere from the Skagerak to Heligoland Bight. 
That manceuvre would have been a sight for a clear to-day, and 
to be followed from a balloon, if one were to have his choice of 
vantages. A hundred ships—more or less—were steering steadily 
on one course. Suddenly a string of multi-coloured bunting breaks 
out beside the half-blurred blue-black tower of a unit steaming 
somewhere toward the middle of the formation, and instantly the 
whole great body begins to turn. Vastly more than a million 
tons of steel are wheeling in unison at the flutter of that single 
signal, and yet on any one ship no more than a few quiet words 
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down a voice-pipe—orders less loud and no more peremptory than 
that with which one would bring his spaniel to heel—have been 
spoken. 

‘Steady by compass!’ you hear (if you chance to be standing 
close to the quiet-voiced Chief Navigating Officer bending above 
the binnacle); and presently, ‘ Port fifteen!’ At practically the 
same moment those same orders have been given on the leading 
battleship of every line, and round they go together, throwing 
swirling wakes with short sharp waves running off their outer 
curves and transiently smooth patches in the embrace of the inner 
ones. When the turn is complete and the leading ships are 
ploughing the desired course, the laconic ‘ Midships’ completes 
the brief series of orders. 

To a novice the countless destroyers shuttling in every direction 
between, ahead, and astern of the turning lines of battleships and 
wallowing wildly in the confused welter of conflicting wakes appear 
to be wheeling as aimlessly as range cattle ‘ milling ’ in a blizzard. 
In reality their moves are calculated to a nicety, and they turn 
and ‘click’ to place with almost the precision of the plungers of 
the combination of a safe. 

The ‘flexibility * of the Grand Fleet, in spite of its increasing 
size—it has seldom if ever gone to sea but what it was stronger 
by many thousands of tons than when it last emerged—is a 
source of never-ending wonder to one to whom it has not become 
a commonplace by endless repetition, and the swiftness and ease 
with which it changes form at the will of the Commander-in-Chief 
never fails to remind me of one of those fascinating wire toys 
which an ingenious child can push or pull into a great variety of 
geometrical shapes. A few points’ alteration of course changes 
a squadron—or a half dozen of them steaming abreast—into any 
desired ‘Line of Bearing,’ which might be what would happen 
in case it was deemed advisable to start zigzagging to avoid a sub- 
marine. A squadron may go from ‘ Line Ahead ’ to ‘ Line Abreast ’ 
in anywhere from a few seconds to a few minutes, according to 
the course the latter is going to hold, and so on through other 
formations, simple and complex. How this works in practice I 
had a good opportunity to see before we returned to Base. 

The general practice on a ‘ P.Z.’ for the Grand Fleet is to make a 
comprehensive sweep around the North Sea for two or three or four 
days, and then—if none of the enemy have been caught up in the 
net—to chivy together as large a force as possible of battle cruisers, 
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light cruisers, and anything else available and have a sham fight 
with them. Failing in the former on this occasion, recourse had 
been had to the latter, and our Squadron was just getting ready to 
‘open’ on some dusky mist-masked shapes suspected of being the 
‘enemy ’ when the incident occurred to which I have referred. 

‘To ‘‘ equalise ” the opposing forces,’ Admiral Sturdee was ex- 
plaining to me, ‘ it is laid down that each ship in the Fleet we are 
meeting shall represent a Squadron of the enemy. For instance, 
that light cruiser to the right—the one making all that smoke— 
represents an “enemy ” Battleship Squadron, which, incidentally, 
is steaming hard in the hope of getting in a position to waft usa 
breeze on a “‘ windy corner ” when we begin to turn. Incidentally ’ 
—and the lines of his firm mouth relaxed in a quick smile— I think 
we shall have turned before he gets to the place he’s driving for. 
Now that ship there (I think she’s a battle cruiser) represents——’ 

Just then his Flag Lieutenant, stepping rather more quickly 
than usual, handed him a signal. ‘ Now fancy that,’ he said after 
running his eye over the laconic message; “ eaniiadls an enemy 
submarine ahead of us.’ 

‘ And what might she represent, Sir ?’ I asked, my mind still 
engrossed with the intricate strategy of the ‘ battle ’ into which we 
were rushing at twenty knots an hour. 

The Admiral had turned to read a second signal—this one from 
the Flagship—after which he was busy giving some orders on his 
own account. My very natural query would have remained un- 
answered had it not been overheard by the Commander, who had 
just come up from below. 

‘ Officially,’ he said with a laugh, ‘she probably represents the 
Kaiser, or Von Tirpitz, or whoever stands sponsor for the Huns’ 
‘ruthless ” submarine war. That signal refers to a U-boat, not 
to any of the craft playing in our little game.’ He paused for a 
moment as a detonation of terrific force rumbled distantly, and 
a shock like that of a blow from a mighty wave shook the ship 
from bow to stern, and then resumed with a grim smile: ‘ But if 
that charge came anywhere near her, by this time she probably 
represents—well, a tired lily folding up and going to sleep for the 
night would probably be about as near it as anything in Nature.’ 

Eight or ten times, with short intervals between, those thunder- 
ous under-sea detonations—each followed by its own shuddering 
jar—came over and through the water to us. Whitish perpen- 
dicular bars, dimly guessed in the mist, revealed what might have 
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been high tossed foam-geysers four or five miles away, but it was 
almost inconceivable that explosions at that distance could reach 
us with suck staggering force. Indeed, I have since talked with 
officers from a number of different squadrons—seasoned veterans 
of many big-gun battles, all of them—who, experiencing the 
shocks from ’tween decks, felt certain that their own ships had 
been mined or torpedoed. ; 

While the muffled booms of the depth-charges were still sound- 
ing we saw one of the ‘ enemy ’ ships—apparently a battleship of 
the ‘Queen Elizabeth ’ class—which had been manceuvring for 
a position from which she could deliver an effective ‘ broadside ’ 
at us, suddenly alter course eight points to port and head directly 
away at right angles to our extended line. As the raking this 
would have exposed her to was about the last thing in the world 
she would have risked had she been still playing the ‘ make-believe ’ 
battle, it hardly needed the far-borne and faint but still unmis- 
takable shriek of a syren to tell us there was another game afoot. 
Presently she altered back to her original course, and all we ever 
heard of what happened was a signal, received shortly afterwards, 
saying that the Valiant had attempted to ram the periscope of 
a hostile submarine. 

From first to last this little by-play had taken but a very few 
minutes, and, absorbed in the drama being played out on the 
fringes of the mist curtain, I quite neglected to take account of 
what was going on in our immediate vicinity. When I looked 
again the disposition of the units of the Grand Fleet—both battle- 
ships and screening destroyers—had completely altered. The 
battle formation had melted as by magic into one which offered 
the maximum of protection against submarine attack. Soon we 
went down to lunch, where the only allusion I recall being made 
to the episode was something Admiral Sturdee said about how 
discouraging it must have been to the U-boat skipper to bob up 
right in the middle of the Grand Fleet, and then not have an 
opportunity to fire a single torpedo. In the afternoon we crept 
upon the ‘skeleton’ fleet of the ‘enemy ’ in the mist and gave 
it the trouncing the U-boats were responsible for our failing to 
complete in the morning. The next day the Grand Fleet was 
lying quietly at its anchorage. 





MOON OF ISRAEL. 
A TALE OF THE EXODUS. 
BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE DEATH OF PHARAOH. 


It was the appointed day and hour. By command of the Prince 
I drove with him to the palace of Pharaoh, whither her Highness 
the Princess refused to be his companion, and for the first time 
we talked together of that which had passed in the temple. 

‘ Have you seen the lady Merapi ?’ he asked of me. 

I answered No, as I was told that she was sick within her house 
and lay abed suffering from weariness, or I knew not what. 

‘She does well to keep there,’ said Seti, ‘for I think that if 
she came out those priests would murder her if they could. Also 
there are others,’ and he glanced back at the chariot that bore 
Userti in state, ‘Say, Ana, can you interpret all this matter ?’ 

‘Not I, Prince. I thought that perhaps your Highness, the 
high-priest of Amon, could give me light.’ 

‘ The high-priest of Amon wanders in thick darkness. Ki and 
the rest swear that this Israelite is a sorceress who has outmatched 
their magic, but to me it seems more simple to believe that what 
she says is true; that her god is greater than Amon.’ 

‘ And if this be so, Prince, what are we to do who are sworn 
to the gods of Egypt ?’ 

‘ Bow our heads and fall with them, I suppose, Ana, since honour 
will not suffer us to desert them.’ 

‘ Even if they be false, Prince ? ’ 

‘I do not think that they are false, Ana, though mayhap they 
be less true. At least they are the gods of the Egyptians and we 
are Egyptians.’ He paused and glanced at the crowded streets, 
then added, ‘See, when I passed this way three days ago I was 
received with shouts of welcome by the people. Now they are 
silent, every one.’ 

‘Perhaps they have heard of sain passed in the temple.’ 
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‘Doubtless, but it is not that which troubles them who think 
that the gods can guard themselves. They have heard also that 
I would befriend the Hebrews whom they hate, and therefore 
they begin to hate me. Why should I complain when Pharaoh 
shows them the way ?’ 

‘Prince,’ I whispered, ‘ what will you say to Pharaoh ?’ 

‘That depends on what Pharaoh says to me. Ana, if I will 
not desert our gods because they seem to be the weaker, though it 
should prove to my advantage, do you think that I would desert 
these Hebrews because they seem to be the weaker, even to gain 
a throne ?’ 

‘There greatness speaks,’ I murmured, and as we descended 
from the chariot he thanked me with a look. 

We passed through the great hall to that same chamber where 
Pharaoh had given me the chain of gold. Already he was there 
seated at the head of the chamber and wearing on his head the 
double crown. About him were gathered all those of royal blood 
and the great officers of state. We made our obeisances, but of 
these he seemed to take no note. His eyes were almost closed, 
and to me he looked like a man who is very ill. The Princess 
Userti entered after us and to her he spoke some words of welcome, 
giving her his hand to kiss. Then he ordered the doors to be 
closed. As he did so, an officer of the household entered and said 
that a messenger had come from the Hebrews who desired speech 
with Pharaoh. 

‘Let him enter,’ said Meneptah, and presently he appeared. 

He was a wild-eyed man of middle age, with long hair that 
fell over his sheepskin robe. To me he looked like a soothsayer. 
He stood before Pharaoh, making no salutation. 

‘Deliver your message and be gone,’ said Nehesi the Vizier. 

‘These are the words of the Fathers of Israel, spoken by my 
lips,’ cried the man in a voice that rang all round the vaulted 
chamber. ‘It has come to our ears, O Pharaoh, that the woman 
Merapi, daughter of Nathan, who has refuged in your city, she who 
is named Moon of Israel, has shown herself to be a prophetess of 
power, one to whom our God has given strength, in that, standing 
alone amidst the priests and magicians of Amon of the Egyptians, 
she took no harm from their sorceries and was able with the sword 
of prayer to smite the idol of Amon to the dust. We demand 
that this prophetess be restored to us, making oath on our part 
that she shall be given over safely to her betrothed husband and 
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that no harm shall come to her for any crimes or treasons she 
may have committed against her people.’ 

‘ As to this matter,’ replied Pharaoh quietly, ‘make your prayer 
to the Prince of Egypt, in whose household I understand the woman 
dwells. If it pleases him to surrender her who, I take it, is a witch 
or a cunning worker of tricks, to her betrothed and her kindred, 
let him do so. It is not for Pharaoh to judge of the fate of private 
slaves.’ 

The man wheeled round and addressed Seti, saying, 

‘You have heard, Son of the King. Will you deliver up this 
woman ? ’ 

‘ Neither do I promise to deliver her up nor not to deliver her 
up,’ answered Seti, ‘since the lady Merapi is no member of my 
household, nor have I any authority over her. She who saved my 
life dwells within my walls for safety’s sake. If it pleases her to go, 
she can go ; if it pleases her to remain, she can remain. When this 
Court isj finished I give you safe-conduct to appear and in my 
presence learn her pleasure from her lips,’ 

‘You have your answer ; now be gone,’ said Nehesi. 

‘Nay,’ cried the man, ‘I have more words to speak. Thus say 
the Fathers of Israel: We know the black counsel of your heart, 
O Pharaoh. It has been revealed to us that it is in your mind to 
put the Hebrews to the sword, as it is in the mind of the Prince of 
Egypt to save them from the sword. Change that mind of yours, 
O Pharaoh, and swiftly, lest death fall upon you from heaven 
above.’ 

“Cease !’ thundered Meneptah in a voice that stilled the mur- 
murs of the court. ‘Dog of a Hebrew, do you dare to threaten 
Pharaoh in his own palace? I tell you that were you not a mes- 
senger, and therefore according to our ancient law safe till the sun 
sets, you should be hewn limb from limb. Away with him, and 
if he is found in this city after nightfall let him be slain ! ’ 

Then certain of the councillors sprang upon the man and thrust 
him forth roughly. At the door he wrenched himself free and 
shouted, 

‘Think upon my words, Pharaoh, before this sun has set. And 
you, great ones of Egypt, think on them also before it appears 
again.’ 

They drove him out with blows and the doors were shut. Once 
more Meneptah began to speak, saying, 

‘Now that this brawler is gone, what have you to say to me, 
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Prince of Egypt ? Do you still give me the counsel that you wrote 
in the roll? Do you still refuse, as heir to the throne, to assent to 
my decree that these accursed Hebrews be destroyed with the 
sword of my justice ?’ 

Now all turned their eyes on Seti, who thought a while, and 
answered, 

‘Let Pharaoh pardon me, but the counsel that I gave I still 
give ; the assent that I refused I still refuse, because my heart tells 
me that so it is right to do, and so I think will Egypt be saved from 
many troubles.’ 

When the scribes had finished writing down these words Pharaoh 
asked again, 

‘Prince of Egypt, if in a day to come you should fill my place, 
is it still your intent to let this people of the Hebrews go unharmed, : 
taking with them the wealth that they have gathered here ? ’ 

‘Let Pharaoh pardon me, that is still my intent.’ 

Now at these fateful words there arose a sigh of astonishment 
from all that heard them. Before it had died away Pharaoh had 
turned to Userti and was asking, 

‘ Are these your counsel, your will, and your intent also, O 
Princess of Egypt ?’ 

‘Let Pharaoh hear me,’ answered Userti in a cold, clear voice, 
‘they are not. In this great matter my lord the Prince walks one 
road and I walk another. My counsel, will, and intent are those 
of Pharaoh.’ 

‘Seti my son,’ said Meneptah, more kindly than I had ever 
heard him speak before, ‘ for the last time, not as your king but 
as your father, I pray you to consider. Remember that as it lies 
in your power, being of full age and having been joined with me 
in.many matters of government, to refuse your assent to a great 
act of state, so it lies in my power with the assent of the high-priests 
and of my ministers to remove you from my path. Seti, I can 
disinherit you and set another in your place, and if you persist, that 
and no less I shall do. Consider, therefore, my son.’ 

In the midst of an intense silence, Seti answered, 

“I have considered, O my Father, and whatever be the cost to 
me I cannot go back upon my words.’ 

Then Pharaoh rose and cried, 

‘Take note all you assembled here, and let it be proclaimed to 
the people of Egypt without the gates, that they take note also, 
that I depose Seti my son from his place as Prince of Egypt and 
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declare that he is removed from the succession to the double crown. 
Take note that my daughter Userti, Princess of Egypt, wife of the 
Prince Seti, I do not depose. Whatever rights and heritages are 
hers as heiress of Egypt let those rights and heritages remain to her, 
and if a child be born of her and Prince Seti, who lives, let that 
child be heir to the throne of Egypt. Take note that, if no such 
child is born or until it is born, I name my nephew, the Count 
Amenmeses, son of my brother, the royal Khaemuas, now gathered 
to Osiris, to fill the throne of Egypt when Iam no. more. Come 
hither, Count Amenmeses.’ 

He advanced and stood before him. Then Pharaoh lifted from 
his head the double crown he wore and for a moment set it on 
the brow of Amenmeses, saying as he replaced it on his own 
head, 

‘By this act and token do I name and constitute you, Amen- 
meses, to be Royal Prince of Egypt in place of my son, Prince Seti, 
deposed. Withdraw, Royal Prince of Egypt. I have spoken.’ 

‘Life! Blood! Strength!’ cried all the company bowing 
before Pharaoh, all save the Prince Seti, who neither bowed nor 
stirred. Only he cried, 

‘And I have heard. Will Pharaoh be pleased to declare 
whether with my royal heritage he takes my life? If so, let it be 
here and now. My cousin Amenmeses wears a sword.’ 

‘Nay, Son,’ answered Meneptah sadly, ‘ your life is left to you 
and with it all your private rank and your possessions whatsoever 
and wherever they may be.’ 

“Let Pharaoh’s will be done,’ replied Seti indifferently, ‘ in 
this as in all things. Pharaoh spares my life until such time as 
Amenmeses his successor shall fill his place, when it will be taken.’ 

Meneptah started ; this thought was new to him. 

‘Stand forth, Amenmeses,’ he cried, ‘and swear now the three- 
fold oath that may not be broken. Swear by Amon, by Ptah, 
and by Osiris, god of death, that never will you attempt to harm 
the Prince Seti, your cousin, either in body or in such state and 
prerogative as remain to him. Let Roi, the head-priest of Amon, 
administer the oath now before us all.’ 

So Roi spoke the oath in the ancient form, which was terrible 
even to hear, and Amenmeses, unwillingly enough as I thought, 
repeated it after him, adding, however, these words at the end, 
‘ All these things I swear and all these penalties in this world and 
the world to be I invoke upon my head, provided only that when 
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the time comes the Prince Seti leaves me in peace upon the throne 
which it has pleased Pharaoh to decree to me.’ 

Now some there murmured that this was not enough, since 
in their hearts there were few who did not love Seti and grieve 
to see him thus stripped of his royal heritage because his judgment 
differed from that of Pharaoh over a matter of State policy. But 
Seti only laughed and said scornfully, 

‘Let be, for of what value are such oaths? Pharaoh on the 
throne is above all oaths who must make answer to the gods only 
and from the hearts of some the gods are faraway. Let Amenmeses 
not fear that I shall quarrel with him over this matter of a crown, 
I who in truth have never longed for the pomp and cares of royalty 
and who, deprived of these, still possess all that I can desire. I 
go my way henceforward as one of many, a noble of Egypt—no 
more, and if in a day to come it pleases the Pharaoh to be to shorten 
my wanderings, I am not sure that even then I shall grieve so very 
much, who am content to accept the judgment of the gods, as in 
the end he must do also. Yet, Pharaoh my father, before we part 
I ask leave to speak the thoughts that rise in me.’ 

‘Say on,’ muttered Meneptah. 

‘Pharaoh, having your leave, I tell you that I think you have 
done a very evil work this day, one that is unpleasing to those 
Powers which rule the world, whoever and whatsoever they may 
be, one too that will bring upon Egypt sorrows countless as the 
sand. I believe that these Hebrews whom you unjustly seek to 
slay worship a’ god as great or greater than our own, and that 
they and he will triumph over Egypt. I believe that the mighty 
heritage which you have taken from me will bring neither joy nor 
honour to him by whom it has been received.’ 

Here Amenmeses started forward, but Meneptah held up his 
hand, and he was silent. 

‘I believe, Pharaoh—alas ! that I must say it—that your days 
on earth are few and that for the last time we look on each other 
living. Farewell, Pharaoh my father, whom still I love mayhap 
more in this hour of parting than ever I did before. Farewell, 
Amenmeses, Prince of Egypt. Take from me this ornament which 
henceforth should be worn by you only,’ and lifting from his head- 
dress that royal circlet which marks the heir to the throne he held 
it to Amenmeses, who took it and, with a smile of triumph, set it 
on his brow. 

‘ Farewell, lords and councillors ; it is my hope that in yonder 
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prince you will find a master more to your liking than ever 
could have been. Come, Ana, my friend, if it still pleases you to 
cling to me for a little while, now that I have nothing left to give.’ 

For a few moments he stood still looking very earnestly at his 
father, who looked back at him with tears in his deep-set, faded 
eyes. 

Then, though whether this was by chance I cannot say, taking 
no note of the Princess Userti, who gazed at him perplexed and 
wrathful, Seti drew himself up and cried in the ancient form, 

‘Life! Blood! Strength! Pharaoh! Pharaoh! Pharaoh!’ 
and bowed almost to the ground. 

Meneptah heard. Muttering beneath his breath, ‘ Oh! Seti, my 
son, my most beloved son!’ he stretched out his arms as though 
to call him back or perhaps to clasp him. As he did so I saw his 
face change. Next instant he fell forward to the ground and there 
lay still, All the company stood struck with horror, only the royal 
physician ran to him, while Roi and others who were priests began 
to mutter prayers. 

‘Has the good god been gathered to Osiris?’ asked Amen- 
meses presently in a hoarse voice, ‘ because if it be so, I am 
Pharaoh.’ 

“Nay, Amenmeses,’ exclaimed Userti, ‘the decrees have not 
yet been sealed or promulgated. They have neither strength nor 
weight.’ 

Before he could answer the physician cried, 

‘Peace! Pharaoh still lives, his heart beats. This is but a 
fit which may pass. Begone, every one, he must have quiet.’ 

So we went, but first Seti knelt down and kissed his father on 
the brow. i 


An hour later the Princess Userti broke into the room of his 
palace where the Prince and I were talking. 

‘Seti,’ she said, ‘Pharaoh still lives, but the physicians say 
he will bedead by dawn. Thereisyettime. Here I have a writing, 
sealed with his signet and witnessed, wherein he recalls all that 
he decreed in the Court to-day, and declares you, his son, to be the 
true and only heir of the throne of Egypt.’ 

‘Is it so, wife? Tell me now how did a dying man in a 
swoon command and seal this writing ? ’ and he touched the scroll 
she held in her hand. 

‘He recovered for a little while, Nehesi will tell you how,’ she 
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replied, looking him in the face with cold eyes. Then before he 
could speak, she added ‘ Waste no more breath in questions, but 
act and at once. The General of the guards waits below; he is 
your faithful servant. Through him I have promised a gift to 
every soldier on the day that you are crowned. Nehesi and most 
of the officers are on our side. Only the priests are against us 
because of that Hebrew witch whom you shelter, and of her tribe 
whom you befriend; but they have not had time to stir up the 
people nor will they attempt revolt. Act, Seti, act, for none will 
move without your express command. Moreover, no question will 
be raised afterwards, since from Thebes to the sea and through- 
out the world you are known to be the heir of Egypt.’ | 

‘What would you have me do, wife?’ asked Seti, when she 
paused for lack of breath. ; 

‘Cannot you guess? Must I put statecraft into your head 
as well as asword into your hand? Why, that scribe of yours, who 
follows your heels like a favoured dog, would be more apt a pupil. 
Hearken then. Amenmeses has sent out to gather strength, but 
as yet there are not fifty men about him whom he can trust.’ She 
leant forward and whispered fiercely, ‘ Kill the traitor Amen- 
meses—all will hold: it a righteous act, and the General waits your 
word. Shall I summonhim?’  ._ 

‘I think not,’ answered Seti. ‘ Because Pharaoh, as he has a 
right to do, is pleased to name a certain man of royal blood to 
succeed him, how does this make that man a traitor to Pharaoh 
who still lives ? But, traitor or none, I will not murder my cousin 
Amenmeses.’ 

‘Then he will murder you.’ 

‘Maybe. That is a matter between him and the gods which 
I leave them to settle. The oath he swore to-day is not one to be 
lightly broken. But whether he breaks it or not, I also swore an 
oath, at least in my heart, namely that I would not attempt to 
dispute the will of Pharaoh, whom, after all, I love as my father 
and honour as my king, Pharaoh who still lives and may, as I hope, 
recover. What should I say to him if he recovered or, at the 
worst, when at last we meet elsewhere ? ” 

‘Pharaoh never will recover; I have spoken to the physician 
and he told meso, Already they pierce his skull to let out the evil 
spirit of sickness, after which none of our family have lived for 
very long.’ . 

“Because, as I hold, thereby, whatever priests and physicians 
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may say, they let in the good spirit of death. Ana, I pray you 
if —’ 

‘Man,’ she broke in, striking her hand upon the table by which 
she stood, ‘do you understand that while you muse and moralise 
your crown is passing from you ?’ 

“It has already passed, Lady. Did you not see me give it to 
Amenmeses ? ” 

‘Do you understand that you who should be the greatest king 
in all the world—in some few hours, if indeed you are allowed to 
live, will be nothing but a private citizen of Egypt, one at whom 
the very beggars may spit and take no harm ?’ 

‘Surely, Wife. Moreover, there is little virtue in what I do, 
since on the whole I prefer that prospect and am willing to take 
the risk of being hurried from an evil world. Hearken,’ he added, 
with a change of tone and gesture. ‘ You think me a fool and a 
weakling; a dreamer also, you, the clear-eyed, hard-brained 
stateswoman who look to the glittering gain of the moment for 
which you are ready to pay in blood, and guess nothing of what lies 
beyond. I am none of these things, except, perchance, the last. 
I am only a man who strives to be just and to do right, as right 
seems to me, and if I dream, it is of good, not evil, as I understand 
good and evil. You are sure that this dreaming of mine will lead 
me to worldly loss and shame. Even of that Jam not sure. The 
thought comes to me that it may lead me to those very baubles on 
which you set your heart, but by a path strewn with spices and 
with flowers, not by one paved with the bones of men and reeking 
of their gore. Crowns that are bought with the promise of blood 
and held with cruelty are apt to be lost in blood, Userti.’ 

She waved her hand. ‘I pray you keep the rest, Seti, till I 
have more time to listen. Moreover, if I need prophecies, I think 
it better to turn to Ki and those who make them their life-study. 
For me this is a day of deeds, not dreams, and since you refuse my 
help, and behave as a sick girl lost in fancies, I must see to myself. 
As while you live I cannot reign alone or wage war in my own name 
only, I go to make terms with Amenmeses, who will pay me high 
for peace.’ 

“You go, and do you return, Userti ? ’ 

She drew herself to her full height, looking very royal, and 
answered slowly, 

‘I do not return. I, the Princess of Egypt, cannot live as the 
wife of a common man who falls from a throne to set himself upon 
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the earth, and.amears his own brow with mud for an uraeus crown. 
When your prophecies come true, Seti, and you crawl from your 
dust, then perhaps we may speak again.’ 

‘ Aye, Userti, but the question is, what shall we say ?’ 

‘Meanwhile,’ she added, as she turned, ‘I leave you to your 
chosen counsellors—yonder scribe, whom foolishness, not wisdom, 
has whitened before his time, and perchance the Hebrew sorceress, 
who can give you moonbeams to drink from those false lips of hers. 
Farewell, Seti, once a prince and my husband.’ 

‘ Farewell, Userti, who, I fear, must still remain my sister.’ 

Then he watched her go, and turning to me, said, 

‘To-day, Ana, I have lost both a crown and a wife, yet strange 
to tell I do not know which of these calamities grieves me least. 
Yet it is time that fortune turned. Or mayhap all the evils are 
not. done. Would you not go also, Ana? Although she gibes at 
you in her anger, the Princess thinks well of you, and would keep 
you in her service. Remember, whoever falls in Egypt, she will 
be great till the last.’ 

‘Oh! Prince,’ I answered, ‘have I not borne enough to-day 
that you must add insult to my load, you with whom I broke the 
cup and swore the oath ?’ 

‘What ! ’ he laughed." Is there one left in Egypt who remembers 
oaths to his ‘own loss? I thank you, Ana,’ and taking my hand 
he pressed it. 

At that moment the door opened, and old Pambasa entered, 
saying, 

‘The Hebrew woman, Merapi, “would see you ; also two Hebrew 
men.” . 

‘Admit them,’ said Seti. ‘Note, Ana, how yonder old time- 
server turns his face from the setting sun. This morning even it 
would have been “ to see your Highness,” uttered with bows so low 
that his beard swept the floor. Now it is “to see you” and not 
so much as an inclination of the head in common courtesy. This, 
moreover, from one who has robbed me year by year and grown 
fat on bribes. It is the first of many bitter lessons, or rather the 
second—that of her Highness was the first ; I pray that I may learn 
them with humility,’ 

While he mused thus and, having no comfort to offer, I listened 
sad at heart, Merapi entered, and a moment after her the wild-eyed 
messenger whom we had seen in Pharaoh’s Court, and her uncle 
Jabez the cunning merchant. She bowed low to Seti, and smiled 
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at me. Then the other two appeared, and with small salutation 
the messenger began to speak. 

‘You know my demand, Prince,’ he said. ‘It is that this 
woman should be returned to her people. Jabez, her uncle, will 
lead her away.’ 

‘And you know my answer, Israelite,’ answered Seti. ‘It 
is that I have no power over the coming or the going of the lady 
Merapi, or at least wish to claim none. Address yourself to her.’ 

‘What is it you wish with me, Priest ?’ asked Merapi quickly. 

‘That you should return to the town of Goshen, daughter 
of Nathan. Have you no ears to hear ?’ 

*T hear, but if I return, what will you of me ?’ 

‘That you who have proved yourself a prophetess by your deeds 
in yonder temple should dedicate your powers to the service of 
your people, receiving in return full forgiveness for the evils you 
have wrought against them, which we swear to you in the name of 
God.’ 

‘I am no prophetess, and I have wrought no evils against my 
people, Priest. I have only saved them from the evil of murdering 
one who has shown himself their friend, even as I hear to the 
laying down of his crown for their sake.’ 

‘That is for the Fathers of Israel and not for you to judge, 
woman. Your answer ?’ 

‘It is neither for them nor for me, but for God only.’ She 
paused, then added ‘ Is this all you ask of me ?’ 

‘It is all the Fathers ask, but Laban asks his affianced wife.’ 

‘And am I to be given in marriage to—this assassin ?’ 

“Without doubt you are to be given to this brave soldier, being 
already his.’ 

* And if I refuse ?’ 

‘Then, Daughter of Nathan, it is my part to curse you in the 
name of God, and to declare you cut off and outcast from the 
people of God. It is my part to announce to you further that 
your life is forfeit, and that any Hebrew may kill you when and 
how he can, and take no blame.’ — 

Merapi paled a little, then, turning to Jabez, asked, 

“You have heard, my uncle. What say you ?’ 

Jabez looked round shiftily, and said in his unctuous voice, 

‘My niece, surely you-must obey the commands of the Elders 
of Israel who speak the will of Heaven, as you obeyed them when 
you matched yourself against the might of Amon.’ 
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‘You gave me a different counsel yesterday, my uncle. Then 
you said I had better bide where I was.’ 

The messenger turned and glared at him. 

‘There is a great difference between yesterday and to-day,’ went 
on Jabez hurriedly. ‘ Yesterday you were protected by one who 
would soon be Pharaoh, and might have been able to move his 
mind in favour of your folk. To-day his greatness is stripped from 
him, and his will has no more weight in Egypt. A dead lion is 
not to be feared, my niece.’ 

Seti smiled at this insult, but Merapi’s face, like my own, grew 
red, as though with anger. 

‘Sleeping lions have been taken for dead ere now, my uncle, 
as those who would spurn them have discovered to their cost. 
Prince Seti, have you no word to help me in this strait ?” 

‘What is the strait, Lady ?. If you wish to go to your people 
and—to Laban, who, I understand, is recovered from his hurts, 
there is naught between you and me save my gratitude to you 
which gives me the right to say you shall not go. If, however, you 
wish to stay, then perhaps I am still not so powerless to shield or 
smite as this worthy Jabez thinks, who still remain the greatest 
lord in Egypt and one with those that love him. Therefore should 
you desire to remain, I think that you may do so unmolested of 
any, and least of all by that friend in whose shadow it pleases you 
to sojourn.’ 

‘Those are very gentle words,’ murmured Merapi, ‘ words that 
few would speak to a maid from whom naught is asked and who 
has naught to give.’ 

‘A truce to this talk,’ snarled the messenger. ‘Do you obey 
or do you rebel? Your answer.’ 

She turned and looked him full in the face, saying, 

‘I do not return to Goshen and to Laban, of whose sword I 
have seen enough.’ 

‘Mayhap you will see more of it before all is done. For the 
last time, think ere the curse of your God and your people falls upon 
you, and after it, death. For fall I say it shall, I who, as Pharaoh 
knows to-day, am no false prophet, and as that Prince knows 
also,’ 

‘I do not think that my God, who sees the hearts of those that 
he has made, will avenge himself upon a woman because she refuses 
to be wedded to a murderer whom of her own will she never chose, 
which, Priest, is the fate you offer mé. Therefore I am content 
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to leave judgment in the hands of the great Judge of all. For the 
rest I defy you and your commands. If I must be slaughtered, 
let me die, but at least let me die mistress of myself and free, who 
am no man’s love, or wife, or slave.’ 

‘Well spoken!’ whispered Seti to me. 

Then this priest became terrible. Waving his-arms and rolling 
his wild eyes, he poured out some hideous curse upon the head of 
this poor maid, much of which, as it was spoken rapidly in an 
ancient form of Hebrew, we did not understand. He cursed her 
living, dying, and after death. He cursed her in her love and hate, 
wedded or alone. He cursed her in child-bearing or in barrenness, 
and he cursed her children after her to all generations. Lastly, he 
declared her cut off from and rejected by the God she worshipped, 
and sentenced her to death at the hands of any who could slay her. 
So horrible was that curse that she shrank away from him, while 
Jabez crouched upon the ground hiding his eyes with his hands, 
and even I felt my blood turn cold. 

At length he paused, foaming at the lips. Then, suddénly 
shouting ‘ After judgment, doom!’ he drew a knife from his robe 
and sprang at her. 

She fled behind us. He followed, but Seti, crying ‘ Ah, I 
thought it,’ leapt between them, as he did so drawing the iron 
sword which he wore with his ceremonial dress. At him he sprang 
and the next thing I saw was the red point of the sword standing 
out beyond the priest’s shoulders. 

Down he fell, babbling, 

‘Is this how you show your love for Israel, Prince ? ’ 

‘It is how I show my hate of murderers,’ answered Seti. 

Then the man died. 

‘Oh!’ cried Merapi wringing her hands, ‘once more I have 
caused Hebrew blood to flow and now all this curse will fall on 


’ 


me. 
‘ Nay, on me, Lady, if there is anything in curses, which I doubt, 


for this deed was mine, and at the worst yonder mad brute’s knife 
did not fall on you.’ 

* Yes, life is left if only for a little while. Had it not been for 
you, Prince, by now, I——’ and she shuddered. 

‘And had it not been for you, Moon of Israel, by now I——’ 
and he smiled, adding ‘ Surely Fate weaves a strange web round 
you and me. First you save me from the sword; then I save 
you. I think, Lady, that in the end we ought to die together and 
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give Ana here stuff for the best of all his stories. Friend Jabez,’ 
he went on to the Israelite, who was still crouching in the corner 
with the eyes starting from his head, ‘ get you back to your gentle- 
hearted people and make it clear to them why the lady Merapi 
cannot companion you, taking with you that carrion to prove 
your tale. Tell them that if they send more men to molest your 
niece a like fate awaits them, but that now as before I do not turn 
my back upon them because of the deeds of a few madmen or evil- 
doers, as I have given them proof to-day. Ana, make ready, since 
soon I leave for Memphis. See that the lady Merapi, who will 
travel alone, has fit escort for her journey, that is if it pleases her 
to depart from Tanis.’ 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE CROWNING OF AMENMESES. 


Now, notwithstanding all the woes that fell on Egypt and a certain 
secret sorrow of my own, began the happiest of the days which the 
gods have given me. We went to Mennefer or Memphis, the 
white-walled city where I was born, the city that I loved. Now 
no longer did I dwell in a little house near to the enclosure of the 
temple of Ptah, which is vaster and more splendid than all those of 
Thebes or Tanis. My home was in the beautiful palace of Seti, 
which he had inherited from his mother, the Great Royal Wife. 
It stood, and indeed still stands, on a piled-up mound without the 
walls near to the temple of the goddess Neit, who always has her 
habitation to the north of the wall, why I do not know, because 
even her priests cannot tell me. In front of this palace, facing 
to the north, is a great portico, whereof the roof is borne upon palm- 
headed, painted columns whence may be seen the most lovely 
prospect in Egypt. First the gardens, then the palm-groves, 
then the cultivated land, then the broad and gentle Nile and, far 
away, the desert. 

Here, then, we dwelt, keeping small state and almost unguarded, 
but in wealth and comfort, spending our time in the library of the 
palace, or in those of the temples, and when we wearied of work, 
in the lovely gardens or, perchance, sailing upon the bosom of the 
Nile. The lady Merapi dwelt there also, but in a separate wing of 
the palace, with certain slaves and servants whom Seti had given to 
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her. Sometimes we met her in the gardens, where it pleased her 
to walk at the same hours that we did, namely before the sun grew 
hot, or in the cool of the evening, and now and again when the 
moon shone at night. Then the three of us would talk together, 
for Seti never sought her company alone or within walls. 

Those talks were very pleasant. Moreover they grew more 
frequent as time went on, since Merapi had a thirst for learning, 
and the Prince would bring her rolls to read in a little summer- 
house there was. Here we would sit, or if the heat was great, outside 
beneath the shadow of two spreading trees that stretched above 
the roof of the little pleasure-house, while Seti discoursed. of the 
contents of the rolls and instructed her in the secrets of our 
writing. Sometimes, too, I read them stories of my making, to 
which it pleased them both to listen, or so they said, and I, in 
my vanity, believed. Also we would talk of the mystery and the 
wonder of the world, and of the Hebrews and their fate, or of what 
passed in Egypt and the neighbouring lands. 

Nor was Merapi altogether lonesome, seeing that there dwelt 
in Memphis certain ladies who had Hebrew blood in their veins, 
or were born of the Israelites and had married Egyptians against 
their law. Among these she made friends, and together they 
worshipped in their own fashion with none to say them nay, since 
here no priests were allowed to trouble thems 

For our part we held intercourse with as many as we pleased, 
since few forgot that Seti was by blood the Prince of Egypt, that 
is, a man almost half divine, and all were eager to visit him. Also 
he was much beloved for his own sake and more particularly by 
the poor, whose wants it was his delight to relieve to the full 
limit of his wealth. Thus it came about that whenever he went 
abroad, although against his will, he was received with honours 
and homage that were almost royal, for though Pharaoh could 
rob him of the crown he could not empty his veins of the blood 
of kings. 

It was on this account that I feared for his safety, since I was 
sure that through his spies Amenmeses knew all and would grow 
jealous of a dethroned prince who was still so much adored by 
those over whom of right he should have ruled. I told Seti of 
my doubts and that when he travelled the streets he should be 
guarded by armed men. But he only laughed and answered that, 
as the Hebrews had failed to kill him, he did not think that any 
others would succeed. Moreover he believed there were noHgyptians 
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in the land who would lift a sword against him, or put poison in his 
drink, whoever bade them. Also he added these words, 

‘The best way to escape death is to have no fear of death, for 
then Osiris shuns us,’ 


Now I must tell of the happenings at Tanis. Pharaoh Meneptah 
lingered but a few hours and never found his mind again before his 
spirit flew to Heaven. Then there was great mourning in the land, 
for, if he was not loved, Meneptah was honoured and feared. 
Only among the Israelites there was open rejoicing, because he 
had been their enemy and their prophets had foretold that death 
was near to him. They gave it out that he had been smitten of 
their god, which caused the Egyptians to hate them more than 
ever. There was doubt, too, and bewilderment in Egypt, for though 
his proclamation disinheriting the Prince Seti had been published 
abroad, the people, and especially those who dwelt in the south, 
could not understand why this should have been done over a matter 
of the shepherd slaves who dwelt in Goshen. Indeed, had the 
Prince but held up his hand, tens of thousands would have rallied 
to his standard. Yet this he refused todo, which astonished all 
the world, who thought it marvellous that any man should refuse 
a throne which would have lifted him almost to the level of the gods. 
Indeed, to avoid their importunities he had set out at once for 
Memphis, and there remained hidden away during the period of 
mourning for his father. So it came about that Amenmeses 
succeeded with none to say him nay, since without her husband 
Userti could not or would not act. 

After the days of embalmment were accomplished the body of 
Pharaoh Meneptah was carried up the Nile to be laid in his eternal 
house, the splendid tomb that he had made ready for himself in 
the Valley of Dead Kings at Thebes. To this great ceremony the 
Prince Seti was not bidden, lest, as Bakenkhonsu told me afterwards, 
his presence should cause some rising in his favour, with or without 
his will. For this reason also the dead god, as he was named, 
was not suffered to rest at Memphis on his last journey up the 
Nile. Disguised as a man of the people the Prince watched his 
father’s body pass in the funeral barge guarded by shaven, white- 
robed priests, the centre of a splendid procession. In front went 
other barges filled with soldiers and officers of state, behind came 
the new Pharaoh and all the great ones of Egypt, while the sounds of 
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lamentation floated far over the face of the waters. They appeared, 
they passed, they disappeared, and when they had vanished Seti 
wept a little, for in his own fashion he loved his father. 

‘Of what use is it to be a king and named half-divine, Ana,’ 
he said to me, ‘ seeing that the end of such gods as these is the same 
as that of the beggar at the gate ?’ 

‘This, Prince,’ I answered, ‘ that a king can do more good than 
a beggar while the breath is in his nostrils, and leave behind him a 
great example to others.’ 

‘Ormoreharm, Ana. Also the beggar can leave a great example, 
that of patience in affliction. Still, if I were sure that I should do 
nothing but good, then perhaps I would be a king. But I have 
noted that those who desire to do the most good often work the 
greatest harm.’ 

‘ Which, if followed out, would be an argument for wishing to do 
evil, Prince.’ 

‘Not so,’ he answered, ‘because good triumphs at the last. 
For good is truth and truth rules earth and heaven.’ 

‘Then it is clear, Prince, that you should seek to be a king.’ 

“I will remember the argument, Ana, if ever time brings me an 


opportunity unstained by blood,’ he answered, 
(To be*continued.) 
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